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FULL-DRESS TOILETTE. 
rPXUIS elegant toilette for full-dress occasions 
l is the new Breton princesse dress made of 
Vesuvius red faille, with black velvet Breton vest 
embroidered with gold. Lengthwise bands of old 
point de Venise lace or of artistically embroid- 


ered white gauze trim the 
front, sides, and back, and 
a wider border is placed 
around the skirt ; a pleat- 
ing of white faille edges 
this border, and the lower 
side is finished with rich 
white fringe, which falls 
over pleating of the silk. 
The back breadth is draped 
a la Watteav, and orna- 
mented with a series of 
tassels that match the 
fringe. The sleeves are 
short puffs with a pleated 
faille fringe. In one cor- 
ner of the square neck is 
a bouquet of roses, varied 
in color—one is Vesuvius, 
another pink coral, a third 
is cream -color; similar 
roses and an aigrette are 
in the hair. The necklace 
is of white shirred faille 
inecrusted with precious 
stones, from which depends 
a medallion. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own Corre- 
SPONDENT. ] 

ITE various combina- 

tions formed hy the 
mixture of transparent and 
thick goods last winter will 
not disappear during the 
coming season. Woolen 
and what are called faney 
coods, with open-work de- 
signs, producing a charm- 
ing effect, are manufac- 
tured for spring wear. 
These will be worn over 
an under dress of silk of 
the same color, or of a dif- 
ferent color harmonizing 
well with that of the over 
dress, as, for instance, 
blue over olive bronze 
faille, rose on dark gray 
or black, tilleul on bronze 
green or dark blue—al- 
ways, it should ke under- 
stood, trimming the upper 
part Of the toilette with 
the same material and col- 
or as that employed for the 
under dress. 

It is very nearly settled 
what the novelty in straw 
bonnets willbe, The fright- 
ful pointed crowns, under 
the names of Tyrolienne 
and Pifferaro, are almost 
entirely abandoned, and 
the shape most frequently 
seen is the capote, adapted 
and trimmed to suit the 
tastes of the present time, 
with an ineredible profu- 
sion of flowers. Many of 
these bonnets, in the back, 
in the guise of a cape, have 
a veritable veil of flowers 
falling in the neck. The 
most stylish of the straw 
honnets just now are those 
ot old gold color—such, in 
a word, as resembles straw 
which, through age and ex- 
posure to the sun, has ae- 
quired an orange tint, and 
Which formerly was sub- 
jected to fumes of sulphur 
and a course of bleaching 
to restore the original hue. 








This old gold tint closely rescimbles the color of a Besides the fancy goods in open-work designs, 
Chinese or Malay, or, still more, a person suffering | there are also many open-work jaconets and ba- 
from liver complaint and affected with jaundice. | tistes. They are used for the polonaise, and the 
Bonnets of this color are trimmed with lemon and | under part of the toilette (this includes the lining 
tilleul ribbons, and are frightful enough to serve | of the waist and sleeves of the polonaise and the 
as scarecrows. Let us hope that this folly will | skirt worn beneath the polonaise) is made of plain 
quickly pass, like so many other extravagances. jaconet or batiste of a color to match the open- 
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work material, or else to match that of the open- 
work designs in the material. The bows are mix- 
ed, that is to say, they are made of ribbons to 


| match the color of the skirt and the polonaise. 


Light fabries of other kinds than batiste and 
cloth goods are innumerable. The favorite ones 
are bourette and soft pliable silks with fine stripes, 
or rather chinées, in two col- 
ors, as blue on seal brown, 
tilleul on bronze, silver on 
prune, ete. India cash- 
mere, plain, dotted, or with 
raised stripes, still remains 
in favor. All these goods 
are used for the polonaise, 
which is worn over a silk 
skirt, and which will be the 
costume en régle for the 
spring and dark cool days 
in summer. With this is 
worn a sleeveless jacket of 
the same material, or else 
a small shawl or large 
fichu, either of the same 
material or of a different 
kind to match. 

A fashion not at all clas- 
sic, but which is spreading 
more and more among the 
leaders of fashion, is the 
adaptation of national cos- 
tumes for house toilettes 
—for instance, Egyptian, 
Turkish, and Greek robes 
de chambre. At present 
the Japanese robe has su- 
preme sway; to learn its 
shape it is only necessary 
to glance at a Japanese 
hand-sereen or fan. It is, 
in fact, a sort of redingote, 
short, ample, open in front, 
with flowing sleeves reach- 
ing only to the elbows. 
This open robe is crossed 
on the chest. The extrem- 
ists take the real, authentic 
Japanese robe of brocaded 
silk with large flowers and 
speckled birds, and wear 
it over a skirt of muslin 
trimmed with  flounces 
edged with insertion and 
lace. The exquisites, who 
are not quite so affected 
or extreme, content them- 
selves with the Japanese 
robe made of goods of 
French manufacture, and 
trimmed with galloons in- 
terwoven with gold and sil- 
ver threads, and embroid- 
ered with various bright 
colors. This style of gar- 
ment, moreover, is found 
so convenient that it is be- 
ing made up in all kinds of 
summer goods, even includ- 
ing white nansook, to be 
worn as wrappers. 

Another novelty is the 
disappearance of whale- 
bones, which will be re- 
placed by steel springs, 
somewhat resembling those 
which were used for the 
crinolines of former times. 
Dress-makers of note use 
these springs alone for the 
waists of dresses. It has 
been discovered that steel 
springs, which are pliable 
in every movement of the 
hody, are more becoming 
than whalebones, which in 
polonaises extend below 
the waist line in the front 
and back. Already  cor- 
sets are being made with 
these springs, which are 
as strong as whalebones 
and less clumsy and, bet- 
ter define the figure. 

Among the innumerable 
shapes of spring wrap- 
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pings there is one which merits special mention. 
Imagine a fichu reaching to the waist in the back, 
with the point cut off, so that the under edge is 
square in the back; the ends in front are extraor- 
dinarily long, and are crossed under the right 
arm and arranged in tiers on the dress, fastening 
them on the hip under the left arm by means of 
a large round knot of ribbon, finished with a cord 
and tassels, Such mantelets are only made of 
pliable goods, such as crépe de Chine, crépon, and 
silk gauzes, They are trimmed with several 
ruches of lace or ribbon, and envelop the figure, 
at the same time trimming the dress, which in 
such cases may be almost entirely plain. But in 
speaking of trimmings, I must not omit to men- 
tion one as yet but little known or used, but which 
has been invented by the first dress-maker of 
Paris. Instead of employing striped materials 
for polonaises, as all the world is doing, he man- 
ufactures his own stripes on plain goods, with 
pipings of two or three colors to match, according 
to the inspiration of the moment, and which are 
set on to simulate stripes. This device has the 
advantage of being much more costly, by giving 
much more work and trouble, than a simple striped 
material, On seal brown faille I have seen these 
striped pipings made of sky blue faille, blue faille 
of a darker shade, and on the other side of the 
piping of sky blue a piping of white faille, the 
whole being shaded in consequence. The same 
arrangement was followed in the flounces of the 
polonaise and skirt (the latter being made with- 
out these pipings, while the polonaise was covered 
with them from top to bottom); the lower flounce 
was of a darker shade than the sky blue, but was 
piped with the latter; the sky blue flounce was 
set above this, piped with white, and surmounted 
with a heading lined with white faille fringed out 
on both sides. Many such fringes are made of 
faille. The strings of bonnets are frequently of 
faille (not ribbon) fringed out all around. There 
are also many cockade bows, entirely round, made 
of faille fringed on both sides, that is to say, on 
the lengthwise edges, which are used for trim- 
ming bonnets, caps, and fichus, 
EMELINE RayMonp. 
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(eH Cut Paper Patterns of the Girl’s Ward- 
robe, consisting of Breton Jacket, Princesse Dress, 
and School Suit ( Basque, Over-Skirt, and Skirt), 
Sor Girl from 9 to 15 Years old, illustrated on 
page 293; and of the Diagonal Sacque, Diagonal 
Over-Skirt, and Fan Demi-trained Skirt; and 
the Breton Jacket, Breton Over-Skirt with Scarf 
Back, and Walking Skirt, illustrated on page 300 
of the present Number, are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents for each complete Suit. Ten 
Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces. 
For List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 303. 





TH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large assortment of full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Breton 
Suits, Princesse Dresses; Polonaises, Basques, 
and Over-Skirts ; Breton Wrappers; Sacques, 
Scarf Mantillas, and other Wrappings ; Spring 
and Summer Bonnets ; Boys’ and Girls? Gym- 
nastic Suits ; Children’s Dressesand Wrappings ; 
Ladies’ Lingerie; Reading-Desks, Fewel-Cases ; 
Work - Baskets; Footstools; Monograms, Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; together with choice 
reading and fine artistic and humorous illus- 
trations. 


CHP" The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for May 5 contains three attractive page 
engravings, and an interesting variety of reading. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for May 12. 








MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 





A new Serial Story by this popular author, 
entitled 
AN OPEN VERDICT, 


will be commenced in No. 1064 of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY, 





BREAKFAST PARTIES AND 
HIGH TEAS. 

MONG the prettiest and pleasantest of 
entertainments are the various déjeu- 

ners a la fourchette denominated breakfasts, 
garden parties, matinées, and croquet par- 
ties, although their title of déjeuner is hardly 
applicable except among those exceedingly 
gay people who turn night into day, and 
might naturally be taking a hearty break- 
fast at five or six in the afternoon. There 
are certainly no gayeties of any sort that 
are so well suited to youth and innocence 
and beauty as these; and a more charming 
sight can hardly be desired than the brill- 
iant clusters of perfectly dressed and well- 
bred people on the velvet lawns and under 





the sunshiny sky which we want for a gar- 
den party. 

An extremely fashionable breakfast be- 
gins at five o’clock in the afternoon; but 
that is late for croquet and garden parties, 
the invitation for which should mention the 
hour—usually three in the afternoon. At 
the morning concert nothing at all is offered 
in the way of refreshment, and that is not 
included under the head of breakfasts. 

If the amusement is to be dancing or cro- 
quet, it should be mentioned by the one 
word on the lower left-hand corner of the 
eard of invitation. When dancing is men- 
tioned, it means that the guests are to re- 
main longer; but with croquet, they disperse 
soon after tea. And here let us say, by- 
the-way, that in inviting a person simply to 
tea, the correct phrase is “to drink tea,” 
never to “ take” it. 

Of course there will be several sets of 
croquet formed, if croquet is relied on; but 
one will not invite many more people than 
can be accommodated at the game, although 
there will always be some who will hardly 
care for it. Every thing will be in readi- 
ness, and immediately after the arrival and 
reception of the guests the games will begin, 
and continue till about six o’clock. 

Morning dress is to be worn at these par- 
ties, but very rich and handsome morning 
dress—fine muslins, summer silks, light and 
pretty hats, thin wraps, if any, to be tossed 
aside with the excitement of the play, not 
worn at all in the dance, nice gloves, and 
extremely nice boots, for more attention is 
drawn to the dressing of the foot in cro- 
quet than to any other portion of the toi- 
lette, as it has a prominent part to play, and 
quite as much in dancing. But as that is 
out of taste which is out of place, the boot 
must be no delicate satin affair, but one 
whose soles are thick enough to tread the 
bare ground with safety. That is for the 
croquet or other out-door party—archery 
meetings, by-the-way, have never found any 
favor with us in general; but the morning 
concert and the mere breakfast party re- 
quire the dress worn for stately calls, the 
gown fine, and cut demi-train, with light 
gloves, a plain handkerchief, thin boots, and 
a bonnet or hat—in short, the most elegant 
calling or carriage costume. In England a 
wrap of lace or Indian cashmere is allowed, 
but our own taste in such matters is confess- 
edly better than the English, and here it is 
forbidden. 

At six o’clock the guests are invited to 
the table. This is laid with great care, and 
ornamented with flowers. It is not, by any 
means though, a light and trifling repast 
that is prepared; both dancing and active 
out-door exercise are understood to create 
appetite, and the table is spread in order to 
satisfy it. The meats, however, are to be 
cold. There may be, for instance, cold roast 
duck and roast chicken at either end of the 
table, each flanked by dishes of sliced ham 
and tongue cut extremely thin, a mayon- 
naise of veal, a lobster salad, and any other 
cold or potted relish that may be convenient. 
The centre of the table will be occupied by 
a tall ornament, vase or épergne, filled with 
flowers, and around it will be dishes of the 
fruits of the season, decked out with flowers, 
strawberries and cherries, or raspberries and 
peaches, and others; and up and down the 
table, in set places, will be very delicate 
bread-and-butter sandwiches, with small 
vases of tlowers here and there between, 
tarts and cakes and jellies also, the pretty 
dish called tritle, Charlotte-Russe, apple love- 
knot, and any of the toothsome kickshaws 
that strike the fancy. Tea and coffee and 
chocolate and bouillon will be passed, all or 
either; and although there may be Cham- 
pagne, if one chooses, it is not customary, 
and it is considered in greatly better taste 
to dispense with it. Although fashion va- 
ries in the matter of laying and equipping a 
table, yet a table thus set out will always 
be sufficiently suitable for a very gay déjeu- 
ner. Shortly after enjoying these delicacies 
the company separates, unless expected to 
remain for dancing. Sometimes, instead of 
this sort of refreshment, the croquet or dan- 
cing continues till dinner-time, when the 
company resolves itself into a dinner party ; 
but this, also, is in questionable taste, as the 
guests, if dressed for croquet, are not dress- 
ed for dinner. 

The entertainment at a “high tea” is 
quite as elaborate as this, if not more so, as 
sometimes the dishes then are hot. High 
teas take place oftener in Lent than at any 
other time. Sometimes the dishes are hand- 
ed round to the guests wherever they may be 
sitting; but if the number is small enough 
to allow it, quite as correct style is to have 
the table laid and ornamented for as many 
as are expected to sit down at it. There will 
be tea and chocolate on the sideboard, which 
will be handed by the waiters. A very nice 
menu for a high tea is, for the first thing, 
birds on toast, with hot and cold buttered 
rolls; the plates, of as beautiful china as 
possible, will then be changed for chicken 
salad, with which thinly cut cold bread will 





be offered; another plate will replace that 
with waffles, which will be succeeded by 
frozen pudding, with which kisses and cakes 
and preserves will be passed; with the last 
plate will be offered the berries and fresh 
fruits if in summer, dried fruits and candies 
done up in the last caprice if in winter, and 
finger-glasses will then be placed upon the 
table. Other guests may be invited for the 
evening, the company separating at about 
half past ten. 

One dresses in demi-toilette for high teas, 
that is, the dress is not cut low, and though 
it may be of thin material, if desired, it may 
not be of the fleecy gauzes suitable for ball 
dresses; but it may be cut square, or some- 
what open, after the style of any prevailing 
mode. Demi-toilette, however, if it is not 
full dress, is not on such occasions allowed 
to become sombre, as it is part of a guest’s 
duty to make her hostess’s drawing-room 
attractive. It is much to be regretted that 
our ladies have not more courage in demi- 
toilette, and in their want of confidence in 
their taste and colors do so frequently take 
refuge in their safe black. 








THE NEIGHBOR OF GODLINESS. 


LMOST every body desires to have good 

health, and almost every body desires 

to make a pleasing personal impression upon 

others, and almost every body desires to have 

the mental and physical faculties at their 
best, and the virtue all that virtue can be. 

Of course there is no one specific, no elixir 
of life, whose single draught can effect all 
this. But there is a specific that can help 
us a long way toward such an end, and can, 
at all odds, put us in the condition to make 
the most of ourselves; and that is the old 
neighbor of godliness—cleanliness. 

Cleanliness has from time immemorial 
been recognized as not a luxury simply, but 
a necessity of mankind as well; and the an- 
cient races made such wonderful and mag- 
nificent provision for it that its very ruins 
astound us; while we put up two or three 
clapboarded shanties in our great cities for 
the use of the populace, and consider our- 
selves, when all is said—if we do not build 
and sculpture so well—yet much the supe- 
rior people. 

Perhaps we are as cleanly as any other 
people, and more so than some; but there is 
room for the exercise of yet a great deal 
more care of our bodies, and it will never 
be undertaken as a matter of habit by the 
masses till it has been carried through as a 
matter of conscience by the individual. And 
those individuals who have wealth and state 
are the ones with whom the responsibility 
rests, since it is they that the populace imi- 
tate as far as they are able. Thus it becomes 
them to make as much of a circumstance of 
cleanliness as they do of beauty, equipage, 
and luxury in general. 

Cleanliness, in a state of civilization, is a 
luxury as well as a necessity. It is not one 
of the things to be picked up in the street 
or the fields; as soon as we congregate in 
cities, water ceases to be free as air. Some 
effort has to be made then, if not before, 
to attain cleanliness. Those who have the 
means to be easily clean are certainly al- 
ways in better circumstances than those to 
whom much water, any tepid water, any 
privacy and apparatus for bathing, are dif- 
ficult of attainment; so that, in a way, clean- 
liness is, or should be, one of the measures 
of social standing. 

But all do not think of this, or else hold 
themselves clean enough without much ef- 
fort. They mean to be clean; but to-mor- 
row—to-day they have something more im- 
portant to attend to; and so, like the man in 
The Blithedale Romance, they rinse the front 
of their faces and consider their toilettes 
made; they know they must repeat the op- 
eration to-morrow, and to-morrow they will 
take more pains; if, indeed, they are not of 
those who, when they think they have the 
operation to repeat ad infinitum, are ready to 
sit down in despair and not do it at all. 

There is a great deal of cleanliness sacri- 
ficed to a misunderstood convenience. It 
should really be the most convenient to be 
clean, to have one’s skin healthy, one’s pores 
open, and one’s blood circulating. But one 
is chilly—one must make haste to the fire 
and be more comfortable; or one must get 
one’s breakfast and be off to business, be- 
cause that pays. But one would possibly 
know nothing about chilliness if one took 
the brisk bath and the quick rub, and set 
the blood to spinning warm and red; and 
one will find that business ceases to pay 
when all the ducts are clogged, the skin is 
sallow, the hair is fallen, and the overtaxed 
organs that are obliged to do the work of 
the neglected skin give way and break down 
into complication of all sorts of diseases that 
put an end to business altogether, and that 
the ten minutes’ bath every morning could 
have prevented. 

For it need not be ten minutes, indeed, if 
it is done every day; there will be nothing 
that needs serious scrubbing in such case, 





and the rapid passing of the wet sponge. 
and the quick strong use of the coarse tow- 
els afterward, will take hardly so much time 
as that. 

Again, in the mere matter of good looks, 
who is there that does not prefer the society 
of the clean person who is plain to that of 
the unclean person who is otherwise love- 
ly ?—allowing that an unclean person ex- 
ists among our acquaintances; who is there 
that does not see a superior beauty in the 
former, if the latter is incorrigible? And 
even if in youth one is not to be called fine- 
looking, encouragement may be taken from 
the fact that persistent bathing and exer- 
cise will do so much for one that the skin 
will be smooth, the eye bright, the color 
fine, at sixty and seventy, while the indo- 
lent beauty of twenty has become little 
better in look than a hag; and the one is 
then, comparatively with what is expected 
of threescore years and ten, as much a beauty 
as the other was at twenty, comparatively 
with what is expected of youth. 

If health is no consideration, beauty may 
be; and if beauty is not, respectability 
should be, for one is not respectable if one 
is not thoroughly clean. Let one be wealthy 
as merchants and well born as princes, as 
the old Venetians used to claim they were, 
yet if one is a whited sepulchre under all 
one’s finery, if one is not clean, one is not 
respectable. And only those people have 
made any pretensions to civilization of an 
advanced nature who have paid attention 
to bathing, the arts of the toilette, noble 
dress, and general cleanliness. 





OUR OWN WORLD. 

FTER all the learned declarations con- 
cerning the vastness of the earth and 
the number of its millions, the fancy some- 
times comes whether it is not a very little 
world—so little that it hides nobody and 
nothing; so little that it keeps no one way 
straight without crossing another; so little 
that none of its small denizens can escape 

each other when they once have met. 

It is certainly an odd thing that go where 
we will through life, the same people are 
always making their appearance. We have 
not seen some of them since we were babies, 
since we robbed orchards together; we nev- 
er want to see them again. We do not wish 
to be forced to remember that we were ever 
base enough to rob orchards, especially in 
their company. But up they come smiling, 
having forgotten all about the orchard and 
our share in it, under the possibly more 
pressing reminiscence of how they pulled 
the neighbors’ door-bells in company with 
somebody else. We have outgrown that 
old self with which they used to be familiar, 
we flatter ourselves. If every particle of 
the body undergoes changes in less than 
half a score of years, every quality of heart 
and soul, one would think, might be refined 
and changed in a whole score; and as we 
scorn that old self, we are very likely to 
scorn that old self’s playmate, and we no 
more desire to see the one than to renew 
the other. But it is of no use; we can no 
more escape the past than the future. We 
belong to it; it will always be laying its 
hand on us, and woe be unto us if the past 
is really worthy of our scorn! Sooner cr 
later our sin will find us out. 

If we are in the desert of Sahara, the old 
acquaintance will follow us; if we are at 
the north pole, he will be there before us. 
It really sometimes seems as if our lives 
were but so many circles chained together, 
constantly touching each other at all points; 
and of this we may be as sure, moreover, 
that the orbit of any person which has once 
crossed our own will certainly cross it again, 
as that two circles can not intersect each 
other without touching at two points. 

Unless in crowded assemblies, where peo- 
ple lose the characteristics of humarity and 
assume those of a mere mass of moving life, 
we seldom meet a person once, in such a way 
that he really comes into cuz life at all, 
without having some reason to be confident 
that we shall meet that person again. We 
need not trouble ourselves about it. Fate ar- 
ranges it all. His orbit returns upon itself. 
If he was delightful, we shall again experi- 
ence the delight; if he was hateful, we may 
do our best to avoid him in vain: he is a 
part of our world. 

For, indeed, what else have we the right 
to expect? The people with whom we have 
once freely mingled have helped in the for- 
mation of our characteristics, of ourselves ; 
the one with whom we robbed that orchard 
—although it was only three or four apples 
that we stuffed into our reticule, and they 
were green and “gnurly”—assisted us in 
forming our conclusions as to whether sour 
apples were worth the robbing, whether we 
liked to have others know of the robbing, 
whether robbing was, on the whole, a prot- 
itable and genial oceupution, made us loathe 
the robbing of orchards, in short, and the 
companionship of the robbers; that person’s 
power and action, in one way and another, 
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entered deeply into our nature, and we shall 
have to be rid of the knowledge that apples 
are sour, and shame is sad, and robbing is 
detestable, before we can be rid of him, and 
that knowledge is part of our being, and, in 
some degree, that individual then through 
whom the knowledge came. 


*“ Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed bath lent. 
All are needed by each one— 
Nothing is fair or good alone.” 


And doubtless we are as constituent a part 
of that other individual’s world as fate in- 
sists that he shall be of ours; nor can much 
of this be otherwise, unless the whole thing 
is a chance world altogether. 

Yet if the world is little, we ourselves 
are possibly larger than we give ourselves 
credit for being. The “ship” that comes 
sailing straight to us alone of all the world 
with its burden and its message, has either 
been sent to us, or has felt our tide pulling 
it through all the tides and currents of the 
seas. We are not so small after all when 
we have the force to draw that ship to meet 
us, when fate has a burden and a message 
to send to us alone. Such as the whole 
world is, at all events, it is in a measure all 
ours individually; our lives receiving this 
one, who receives one yet beyond, and so on, 
until, for the matter of giving and receiving 
influence, we enlace the globe itself. And 
it is not surprising if in this general enlace- 
ment we personally never quite escape the 
first meshes. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE GIRL’S WARDROBE. 

ib e- Girl’s Wardrobe illustrated on page 293, 

and of which cut paper patterns are publish- 
ed, contains the most useful and stylish articles 
now worn by young girls from nine to fifteen 
years of age. The Breton jacket, described at 
length in the introduction and description of cut 
paper patterns, is the favorite wrap for misses, 
and is made up in light and in dark cloths, with 
the gay Breton ribbons, braids, or galloons for 
trimming. The strings of buttons on these jack- 
ets are a delight to young demoiselles, and must 
not be omitted. When this jacket is made up of 
the material of the dress, mothers put Breton 
bands of trimming on the basque or princesse 
dress with which it is worn. 

The princesse dress buttoned behind, of which 
a pattern is given, is now in great favor with young 
girls, and when prettily trimmed with scarfs has 
the effect of a polonaise and lower skirt. It is 
preferable to the suits with separate skirts, as 
the whole weight is suspended from the shoul- 
ders, and there is no danger of the parts separa- 
ting, as the dresses of playful girls are too apt to do. 
If a polonaise and separate skirt should be pre- 
ferred, this pattern has merely to be draped short- 
er behind, and worn as a polonaise over a skirt. 
All materials are made up in this way, beginning 
with summer silks, grenadines, plain silks for 
evening dresses, and dotted Swiss muslins trimmed 
with lace, and going on through the pretty wool 
goods, the percales, linens, piqués, and lawns worn 
for every day. For nice dresses the plastrons and 
scarfs are edged with silk knife-pleatings or fringe, 
but they are also very pretty when merely cut in 
squares and bound. As plastrons that are to be 
inserted are considered very formidable undertak- 
ings, that in the dress illustrated is merely set on 
outside plain (or in small pleats), according to the 
perforations ; or it may be omitted altogether, and 
a band of bias silk or galloon made to outline the 
plastron by way of trimming the waist. 

The school suit has a simple yet shapely basque 
and a long round over-skirt. This pattern is also 
used for various materials, from silk down to the 
plainest calicoes. Mothers who object to garments 
that fasten in front for their girls, open this 
basque in the back instead by making the hem 
for buttons and button-holes in the back seam, 
and closing up the front seam or omitting it al- 
together. 

Plain, checked, and striped fabrics still retain 
their popularity for children’s dresses. Very 
pretty suits shown at the furnishing houses have 
kilt skirts of navy blue wool with short straight 
jackets of checked blue and white twilled wool. 
For very small children the princesse dress is 
fastened in front, and made like the pattern fur- 
nished in the Bazar, with sash drapery behind. 
Imported princesse dresses for these little folks 
have also long Breton vests, plastrons, and sacques 
outlined on the garment by braids, but the seams 
remain like those given in the Bazar when the 
dress was introduced here. 


THE DIAGONAL SACQUE, DIAGONAL OVER-SKIRT, AND 
FAN DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 

The diagonal sacque for ladies, with a diago- 
nal over-skirt and new fan-shaped demi-trained 
skirt, illustrated on page 300, and of which a cut 
paper pattern is published, makes a stylish cos- 
tume that is very popular at present. Full in- 
structions about the sacque are given in the in- 
troduction and description of the cut paper pat- 
tern. The skirts look well when made of wool 
or of silk, or of silk lower skirt with woolen over- 
skirt, or else grenadine. The clinging over-skirt 
is most successful when made on the lower skirt ; 
this is also an economical plan, as the silk of the 
over-skirt then extends only to the knee, and the 
cambrie lining is covered by the draped over- 
skirt. The pleated fan added at the lower part 
of the back breadths spreads out in ample full- 
ness behind, and leaves the upper part sufficiently 
narrow. This pleated fan may be set on in a 
broad triple box pleat on the outside of the skirt, 





and held there by a bias band stitched upon it, 
or it may be pleated underneath the back breadths 
in three or four side pleats on each side, meeting 
in the middle. The over-skirt hides the top of 
the fan pleating. Another good plan for back 
breadths is to leave them much broader than the 
pattern given, lay them in flat pleats their whole 
length, and then add the fan below for the train. 
Some modistes pleat crinoline in with the fan 
pleating to hold the skirt out; others add a 
sweeper of pleated muslin edged with lace. 


BRETON JACKET WITH BRETON SCARF OVER-SKIRT, 
AND WALKING SKIRT. 


The Breton jacket with Breton scarf over-skirt, 
illustrated on page 300, and of which a cut paper 
pattern is published, is a favorite design at this 
season, when something picturesque and less 
sombre than the garments of the winter is sought 
after. The gay little Breton jacket is especially 
liked for an extra wrap when made of navy blue 
cloth, and trimmed with Breton embroidered 
bands, or with high-colored bands of Breton gal- 
loon. This gay Breton braid must, as a rule, be 
lighter than the material it is used to trim, and 
the same is true of the strings of pearl buttons 
that are set on as shown in the illustration. 
Black cashmere Breton sacques, relieved with gray 
India colored galloon, or more quietly trimmed 
with black figured galloons, are very stylish. The 
best French modistes, such as Pingat and Worth, 
make sleeveless Breton sacques by this pattern 
to complete suits with Breton polonaises. For 
these suits small pin-head checks of brown and 
white or of blue and plum-colored laine are chos- 
en, also the rough Knickerbocker woolen stuffs. 
The over-skirt has the characteristic square front, 
with two long breadths at the back that droop 
over the low Breton band. Some modistes sew 
these scarfs together in one piece, shorten them, 
and press them in kilt pleats their entire length, 
having three or four pleats in each breadth turn- 
ed toward the middle, where they meet; the low 
band holds them in place, and they spread out 
below it like a fan. The fancy for every thing 
Breton has led to making up the bordered per- 
cales by the patterns just given, also to trimming 
gray and blue linen suits with flat embroidered 
bands @ la Breton. White Swiss muslin over- 
skirts have insertion laid on colored silk to pro- 
duce the Breton effect. 


NOVELTIES IN MILLINERY. 


The bonnets worn at the Longchamps races 
decide the French fashions for summer millinery, 
hence the last importations received since the 
races show novelties that had not appeared when 
the Easter bonnets were sent out. One thing to 
be noted is that these bonnets are no longer 
made to match suits throughout. It is not now 
necessary that a brown costume must be worn 
with a brown bonnet; if there is only the slight- 
est suggestion of the color of the dress in a flow- 
er or feather, a bow or piping, in the bonnet, it is 
enough, and this makes it easy for one bonnet to 
serve for several dresses, since four or five colors 
are now used on each bonnet. One conspicuous 
feature is the revival of velvet and of velvet rib- 
bons for trimming the fine Tuscan straws and 
chips. This rich velvet ribbon is satin on the 
other side, and instead of being merely the black 
velvet so long used, it is in the new delicate col- 
ors, such as tilleul, buttercup, old gold, olive, 
maize, Holbein green, moonlight blue, pink, cor- 
al, mandarin, and Vesuvius. The width known 
as No. 16 is used for trimming the Tuscan straws 
in which Parisian milliners delight. The bonnet 
is first faced or lined with velvet, and the ribbon 
is put around the crown in very plain bands with 
loops below. Short ostrich tips, flower clusters, 
and Renaissance polished gilt brooches, bees, or 
butterflies are the trimmings. The pale corn-col- 
or (maize), Holbein green, and old gold are the 
colors most used in the velvet ribbons, as indeed 
in all trimmings. Vesuvius velvet facings are 
used with old gold, maize, and other yellow tints ; 
pale blue velvet linings are used with bonnets 
trimmed with Holbein green velvet; and these 
colors are often reversed, as the olive and Holbein 
green velvets are well associated with maize satins 
or with shaded yellow tulips. For the interiors 
of bonnets there are also puffings of velvet and 
knotted bands. Satin and gros grain are shirred 
for the inside trimmings. 

For black bonnets, jet is sent out in more finely 
cut small beads than were ever before imported. 
It is sewed on fine black Brussels net to form 
fringes of slender quivering leaves to be worn 
drooping on the brim of the bonnet, in insertions 
dotted with fine small beads, in soft lace crowns, 
with loops of the beads sewed on at intervals, and 
in simple fringes made of straight strands of jet. 
These are seen as yet only at the best houses, and 
the bonnets trimmed with jet are brought from 
Virot’s, Tuvée’s, and others of the leading Paris- 
ian milliners. One beautiful model has rows of 
double quilled lace on the brim, with quivering 
jet leaves pendent on the front hair; soft cap- 
crowny Brussels net, with jet beads strung in 
loops upon it. The flowers are Parma violets— 
purple and white—and the strings are of satin and 
gros grain. Wide jet galloon is used for trim- 
ming bonnets and round hats of black chip or 
lace. 

Another novelty is black lace bonnets with 
long wide lace strings that form a mantilla or 
fichu, which crosses on the bosom, and is fasten- 
ed on one side with a rosette. This is very hand- 
some in thread net dotted with large spots, and 
scalloped on the edges. For trimming, mandarin 
yellow satin is made in large rosettes to complete 
this Spanish bonnet. 

Colored straw bonnets in pistache, tilleul, bronze, 
and even mandarin yellow, are shown for young 
ladies. A cottage shape of pistache straw is beau- 
tifully trimmed with satin ribbon that is olive on 
one side and pistache on the other ; two pistache 
plumes curl back on the crown. Young ladies 
also like the pure white chip bonnets trimmed 





with delicate colors. One of these has loops of 
pale blue gros grain around the crown and a clus- 
ter of pale purple lilacs—a novel and tasteful com- 
bination of colors. A second white chip has a 
wreath of mother-of-pearl! leaves around the crown, 
long scarf strings of white tulle, with floss tassels 
in the meshes, and a bunch of dark damask rose- 
buds on the top. Black chip bonnets have two 
narrow and separate bands of black satin around 
the crown, fastening behind in the small, stiff 
bows that fashion prescribes ; pink coral roses 
are then set im black lace to form a high comb- 
like monture on the top of the crown, and lace 
strings are tied under the chin. Other youthful 
capotes are made almost entirely of small flowers, 
such as buttercups, forget-me-nots, or violets, with 
perhaps a tulle foundation, and an inch-wide band 
of chip around the front. 

Among thin fabrics the novelty is the revival of 
old-fashioned thin crape, crinkled and transpar- 
ent, like the English crape worn for mourning, but 
used in maize, tilleul, and all the new tints. One 
bonnet of corn-colored crape, with Vésuve and cor- 
al roses, is much admired. Colored tulle in canary, 
pink, or blue is used for trimming straw bonnets 
and for strings. Silk gauzes, with narrow baya- 
dere stripes of thicker silk or of chenille, are used 
for trimming round hats and for the Egyptian 
veils worn with travelling bonnets. These are 
passed around the front, above the forehead, then 
wound around the neck, and tied in a large soft 
bow in front. Cream-color is especially stylish for 
these veils, though too showy for travelling hats. 
Crépe lisse pleatings for face trimmings of bon- 
nets are now used in all the delicate stylish tints 
as well as in white. Some very distinguished- 
looking bonnets have soft crowns of black Renais- 
sance gauze, which is in damask figures. These 
look well trimmed with pinkish lilac satin, roses 
of the same shade, and black lace strings. 


ROUND HATS. 


The new round hats to be worn during the 
spring in the city, and for best hats in the coun- 
try, are called the Paul and Virginia hats. They 
are turned up on one side far toward the back, 
and have high crowns. Those for city wear are 
of black or brown chip, trimmed with a band of 
satin and of velvet around the crown; loops of 
satin cover the turned-up side, and short ostrich 
plumes are held by colored pearl buckles or an- 
tique gold slides. Green and yellow tinted chips 
and straw round hats are shown in similar shapes, 
trimmed with satin and feathers of the same col- 
or, and contrasting colors in flowers. Very fan- 
ciful little round hats are of navy blue straw, with 
white Egyptian gauze veils, and their only trim- 
ming fine long-looped bows on the crown, made 
of satin ribbon that is cardinal on one side and 
blue on the other. Alsacian bows are very much 
used on the picturesque Alsacian and Watteau 
flats of Leghorn, chip, or Tuscan straw, to be worn 
at garden parties, fétes, and the watering-places 
in midsummer. These have broad brims, lined 
with pale blue or pink satin, edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace, bent in curves on the side, and under 
this soft brim in front is a great Alsacian bow to 
match the lining; on the outside is a rose wreath 
around the crown, or a great cluster of pink 
crushed roses, and satin bands. Others have the 
outside trimmed with gauze ribbon in rich India 
colors laid over loops of pale blue satin. New 
Devonshire hats of white chip are imported with 
the crown quite separate from the brim, and when 
being trimmed, the left side of the brim is placed 
nearly up to the top of the crown, giving a one- 
sided effect, and underneath the brim are roses 
without foliage, old gold satin loops, or pale blue 
rosettes ; a green vine wreath and drooping rib- 
bons trim the crown. Lovely split straw hats 
are caught up on one side with feathers, some of 
which turn toward the front, and others toward 
the back. Another novelty is that of alternating 
gilt braid with each braid of black or white chip 
in round hats, and also in bonnets. 


NEW NET VEILS. 


New black net veils are in mask shape, with 
straw-colored dots and border of straw fringe. 
White net veils with dots of black, or black dot- 
ted with white, are much worn in Paris. The 
fancy here for dressy veils remains for white tulle 
passed over the face, lapped behind the bonnet, 
and tied under the chin in a large soft bow. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; Madame Kenoe; and Messrs. 
Battarp & Hattey; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; 
and A. T, Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


A FRENCHMAN named AUTRAN died a few 
weeks ago, leaving an immense fortune. Al- 
though a very pleasant gentleman to talk to, he 
was considered rather stingy. ALFRED DE Mus- 
SET, When quite unknown, had met him two or 
three times at Madame GeorGE Sanp’s, and wus 
one day so hard up that he ventured to ask him 
for the loan of a ‘‘louis.’”” ** lam surprised that 
you should ask me such a favor,” said AUTRAN; 
“T scarcely know you.”? ‘*My dear Sir,’’ re- 
plied the author of the Caprice, who was over 
head and ears in debt, ‘‘ that’s the very reason; 
for those who do, would not, I am afraid, lend 
me a sou.” 

—Mrs. “Stonewall” Jackson says that no 
man has been more misunderstood than her hus- 
band. ‘He is represented,’’ she asserts, ‘as 
having been stern, inexorable, and hard-hearted. 
He was just the opposite. He was as demon- 
strative, as affectionate and yielding, as a woman. 
At home he was tender, playful, and loving. 
His whole life hung around his home. He had 
no ambition, no love of power, no thought of 
place or pomp. His horror of bloodshed was 
instinctive and powerful. He served his coun- 
try from a sense of duty. He was passionately 
devoted to children. Our tirst child died, and 
my daughter was born only a few weeks before 
his death. He never took a day’s furlough dur- 
ing the war, not even to come to see his child. 
Just before the battle of Chancellorsville I took | 





the little baby and went to see him. You should 
have seen what raptures he went into over that 
little girl’s cradle. I have seen him kneel by 
her cradle for hours at a time, just gazing into 
her sleeping face.”” It was suggested that the 
letters to her during the war would give her 
many interesting points. ‘Oh no,’’ she said, a 
charming blush stealing over her face, while soft 
remembrances put a new light in her expressive 
eyes; ‘‘they were all real love-letters. He had 
little room for any thing else in his letters home. 
And then he was a very prudent man, and never 
talked of his plans to any one.” 

—ABRAHAM Nott, the grandfather of President 
Evipwacet Nort, and great-great-grandfather 
of President ELrpHaLet Nott Porrer, was one 
of the few men who, like JEFFERSON, could lift 
a barrel of cider above his head, hold it out at 
arms-length, and drink out of the bung-hole. 
(The legend is a good one, though the attitude 
for imbibing that bubbling allurement would 
seem to require muscle.) Mr. Norr was heard 
to say that he never met a man whon, if suffer- 
ed to place his hands fuirly upon his shoulders, 
he could not bring to the ground. 

—It is said that the $100,000 fund which the 
late Robert G. SHaw left for the founding of an 
asylum for mariners’ children at Boston, when 
it should amount to $400,000, has now reached 
that sum, but the trustees have met a difficulty 
in the way of executing the trust. The will 
provided for a home for children of less than 
ten years, but it is found that very few children 
of that age would be sent to the institution, un- 
less attended by their mothers, and the Supreme 
Court has been petitioned for authority to in- 
clude children between ten and eighteen years. 

—The ordinary way of life of Pope Pius 1X. is 
thus described in a recent number of the London 
World; ** Pius IX. sleeps in one of the smallest 
of the eleven thousand rooms at his command. 
A narrow humble bed without curtains or dra- 
pery—something similar to those used in semi- 
naries for school-boys—a sofa, two or three com- 
mon chairs, and a writing-table are all the articles 
of furniture; few and simple enough for a Capu- 
chin. There is not even a rug by the bedside to 
cover the floor of red tiles, not in the best repair. 
‘Take care how you step; there is a brick loose,’ 
said the Pope to a Turinese ecclesiastic who was 
admitted to his presence the other day when he 
was contined to bed, and whose eyesight he knew 
was not as good as his own. Winter and sum- 
mer alike the Pope gets up soon after tive o’clock, 
seldom or never later than half past, and after he 
has finished dressing, remains about an hour and 
a half alone, passing his time in prayer and med- 
itation. At half past seven exactly he leaves his 
room, and, accompanied by his attendants, pro- 
ceeds to the private chapel near his apartment, 
where tirst he celebrates a mass himself, and then 
attends another said by one of his chaplains. At 
half past eight he takes a cup of black coffee 
with some dry bread, and by a quarter to nine, 
or thereabouts, he has entered his study (a small 
one-windowed room looking toward the Piazza 
of St. Peter’s, and commanding the view beyond 
the Janiculum) and commenced the work of the 
day. The floor is covered with a common car- 
pet; there are some red chairs; and the one 
principal piece of furniture, the large writing- 
table, on which, amid a mass of papers, stand a 
crucifix, a statuette of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, a time-piece, und an inkstand. As soon as 
the Pope has seated himself in his straight-back- 
ed chair, the Caurdinal-Secretary of State, the as- 
cetic SIMEONI, enters with the correspondence 
of the day, and the oblations, often amounting 
to thousands of franes, laid the day before at the 
feet of his Holiness.” 

—It is stated that no book besides Mrs. 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin has had the same 
variety of translation to afford an equivalent 
comparison of the differences in the speech of 
every-day life. This work wus selected some 
years ago by the British Muscum as the one 
which afforded the greatest number of transla- 
tions in the written languages of the present 
day, and as the one which best illustrated spoken 
colloquial idioms. The collection thus formed 
has proved of great service to students of lin- 
guistics, doing for familiar speech what transla- 
tions of the Bible and of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
have done for the statelier forms of expression. 
That this country may derive the best linguistic 
benefit from the translations of Uncle Tom's Cab- 
in, the Boston Public Library has determined to 
procure all known translations of this work, and 
will soon add them to its collection. 

—The Sultan bas but one wife, a Belgian by 
birth, very pretty, very clever, and once a pupil 
of Madame E.ise. It is not the first time a 
Western woman has held the Padishah in sway. 
The Sultan, who is somewhat of an ingenuous 
youth, is reported to have inquired of his wife 
if she had ever met Lady SaLisBoury, wife of the 
British Commissioner, ‘‘She was not or my 
set,”? was the reply. 

—Last year the medical faculty of Harvard 
University offered the BoyLston prize for the 
best essay on ‘* The Question of Rest for Wom- 
en,” the graduates of any medical school to 
compete. The prize was won by a woman—Mrs, 
Dr. PuTNaM-J acoBiI—who had previously won a 
similar triumph, receiving as a prize a gold med- 
al from the medical faculty of Paris. Dr. Pot- 
NAM-JACOBI’S lust essay is suid to be exception- 
ally clever, and will soon be published. Its 
value will be increased by fac-similes of fifty 
sphygmographic drawings, showing the variu- 
tions of the pulse, in different patients and at 
ditferent periods, in relation to the nervous con- 
dition. 

—Secretary Fisu, for the small sum of $500, 
recovered a valuable historical relic—the orig- 
inal journal of Mason and Dixon, the English 
surveyors, who in the years 1763-67 luid out the 
celebrated line of demarkation that bears their 
name. It was discovered among a quantity of 
old papers in the Parliament Buildings of Nova 
Scotia, and was given by the Assembly to the 
Clerk of the House, who had discovered it. 

—A young lady from one of the thriving ‘‘ca- 
nal towns” in this State attended a reception of 
the New York Yacht Club at New London last 
summer. A dashing but not overintelligent 
yachtsman asked her place of residence, and 
being told, inquired “if one could reach R 
by yacht.’ ‘Ob yes,”’ was the reply ; “that is 
the ordinary means of going there.” The youth, 
not observing that he was being “ chaffed,’’ then 
longed to know the route to be taken. He was 
told that he must sail up the Hudson to Albany, 
and then spread his snowy sails on the perilous 
waters of the Erie Canal, Even then the young 
man did not ‘see it.” 
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is side-pleated. 





Cloak for Girl from 5 to 7 Years old. 
Tus cloak is made of light gray cashmere, and is trimmed with rows of sewing-machine stitching 
of gray silk, small gray horn buttons, and a bow of gray silk. The skirt of the cloak in the back 


Parasols, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Empromerep Peart Gray Pout péE Sor Parasor. This parasol of 
pearl gray poult de soie is scalloped on the edge, and finished with knot- 
ted silk fringe. The parasol is embroidered in satin and half - polka 
stitch with pearl gray silk, and in point Russe and knotted stitch with 
brown silk, The top of the parasol is trimmed with a bow of pearl 
gray gros grain ribbon two inches 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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the illustration. The mantilla is trimmed in the back with a passementerie agrafe and tassels, 


and is finished in front with a bow of red and black gros grain ribbon. 


Lace and Ribbon Fichu. 

Tus fichu is made on a Swiss muslin foundation two inches wide, which is 
covered with blue gros grain ribbon, and trimmed with pleated lace seven-eighths 
of an inch and an inch and three-quarters wide, and with a needle-work border 
The fichu is held together in front by 

Bows of pale blue gros grain ribbon 


seven-eighths of an inch wide. 
bands made in a similar manner. 
two inches wide complete the trimming. 


Armure Silk Fichu. 











wide, Lustring lining of the same 
color, and bamboo handle with silk 
cord and tassels. 

Fig. 2.—EmpromereD Brive Gros 
Grain Parasor, This parasol of 
pale blue gros grain is trimmed on 
the edge with a pinked gathered 


Tuis fichu of pale blue ar- 
mure silk is bound on the 
edge with navy blue armure 
silk, and is held together in 
front by bands of the same 
materials. The trimming con- 
sists of gathered lace an inch 
and a quarter wide, a side- 
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CLOAK FOR GirnL FROM 5 TO 


point Russe with light and dark brown silk, a red bias strip an inch and three- 
quarters wide fastened on with a cross seam of écru silk and lace four inches wide. 
Red lustring lining and bamboo handle, finished at the end with a knob. 

Fig. 4.—Biack Sirk Reps Paraso. 
This parasol is of black reps lined with 
yellow lustring. The trimming consists 
of a flounce pinked in scallops, and a 
box-pleated strip of the same material, 


loops of gold galloon, gros 


grain bows, gold cords, and 


tassels, 
yellow metal handle, 

Fig. 5. — Brown 
FaILie PARASOL, 
with CoLorED Em- 
prowwery. This par- 
asolis of brown faille 
lined with white lus- 
tring, and embroid- 
ered in satin and 
half - polka © stitch 
with silk in the nat- 
ural colors of the 
flowers. A varie- 
gated silk fringe of 
the colors used in 
the embroidery fin- 
ishes the edges. 
Black wooden han- 
dle. 


Princesse. 
Dress for Gir 
from 3 to 5 
Years old. 

Tus princesse 
dress of navy blue 
silk pique — is 
trimmed with 
box - pleatings, 
pockets, and bows 
of the dress ma- 
terial, and with 














Ebony stick, with 


Fig. 4.~-Biack Stk Reps 
Parasou. 


Lack anp Risson Ficuv. 





Fig. 1. 


EMBROIDERED 
Poc_t DE Sore 






Fig. 2.—Ewpror- 
ERED Bive Gros 
GRAIN PARASOL. 






ruffle, and embroidered in 
satin, half-polka, and knot- 
ted stitch, and in point Russe, 
with whice silk. The figures cut 
- out from the foundation are under- 

laid with white tulle. White silk lining 
and ivory handle. 

Fig. 83.—Ecrv Poncrre Parasor. This | 








parasol is trimmed with embroidery work- | 


YEARS OLD. ed in satin and half- 


polka stitch and in 


needle-work edging and but- 
tons. White Swiss muslin cap, 
trimmed with pale blue rib- 
bon, white lace, and pink rose- 
buds. A ruche of tulle is set 
inside of the cap. The back 
of this dress was shown on 
page 277 of the last number 
of the Bazar. 


Gros Grain Mantilla. 

Tus black gros grain man- 
tilla is lined with red gros 
grain, and is cut in points on 
the edge, into which black silk 
fringe is knotted as shown by 
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_ Fig. 38. 
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pleated crépe lisse 
ruffe an inch and 
three-quarters wide, and 
loops and ends of pale blue 
gros grain ribbon an inch and 


seven -eighths wide, and navy 
blue ribbon an ineh and a quarter 
wide. The cuffs are made of 
silk bands, edged with lace, to 


match those on the 
front. 
































Gros GRAIN MANTILLA. 


| knot are shells of the crépe 


lisse pleatings, and in the mid- 
dle of the back are a cape 
and bows arranged of similar 
pleatings. A bunch of grasses 
of different colors completes 
the trimming. 

Fig. 3. — Brvssets Straw 
Boxyet, with low crown and 
narrow drooping brim. A pale 
blue faille ribbon is sewed to 
the inside of the bonnet, gath- 
ered in the middle, and folded 
on the outside, forming a bind- 
ing and covering the brim. 
The trimming consists of 


















PrincessE Dress FoR GIRL FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 


Spring Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 


See illustrations on page 293. 


Fig. 1.—Eneuish Straw Boyyet, with high crown and brim turned up in front. The 
trimming consists of ivory faille laid in folds, and fastened in the middle of the front 


underneath the band (which 





Fig. 5.—Brown FAtLir 
PaRASOL, WITH COLORED 
EMBROIDERY, 


ARMURE SILK Ficnv. 


is covered with brown vel- 
vet), then carried to the 
outside over the band, ar- 
ranged on the crown as 
shown by the illustration, 


and finished with a 
knot. The bon- 
net is trimmed be- 
sides with an ivery 
ostrich feather and 
a wreath 
of rose- 
buds of the 
same color 
and leaves, 
which part- 
ly trims 
the band, 
and is con- 
tinued on 
the — right 
side of the 
bonnet to 
the middle of the 
back. 

Fig. 2. — Trscay 
Straw Bowyer, with 
high crown and nar- 
row brim turned down. 
The trimming consists 
of wide white satin 
ribbon and crépe lisse 
pleatings edged with 
lace. The ribbon is 
tied in a knot in the 
middle of the front, 
wound about the 
crown, and finishes 
with ends for tying. 
On both sides of the 
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straw-colored faille, which is arranged in a knot on the right side, the ends 
forming a pleated bandeau on the left side. In the middle of the front is a 
spray of pale blue corn-flowers, and back of this a touffe of tilleul heath 
flowers and fern leaves. Loops of pale blue gros grain are set on as shown 
by the illustration. A ruche of erépe lisse is set inside of the bonnet. 


Hair Bow, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tuts bow is made 
of loops and ends 
of pale blue gros 
grain ribbon two 
inches and a quar- 
ter wide, and is 
ornamented — with 
flower and leaves 
of point lace braid. 
For each petal of 
the flower join 
point lace braid a 
quarter of an inch 
wide, as shown by 
Fig. 3, with lace 
stitches of fine 
thread, and sew on 
a fine stiff cord. 
Arrange the flower 
as shown by the 
illustration, and set 
on the stamens, 
consisting of pieces 
of stiff cord, which 
are tied in a knot 
at the upper end. 
The leaves are 
made similar to the 
petals of the flow- 
er, as shown by 
‘ The stems 
consist of twisted 
ends of stiff cord. 
The bow of course 
can be made of 
any kind of ribbon 
to match the dress 
with which it is 
worn, Fig. 2.—Tvuscan Straw Bonner. 


Girl’s Wardrobe, with Breton 
Jacket, Princesse Dress, and 
School Suit (Basque, Over- 
Skirt, and Skirt). 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
FPNUE pretty and useful garments illus- 
trated in the Girl's Wardrobe are 
copied from models furnished us by the 
kindness of Messrs. Arnold, Constable, 
and Co., and are among the most popular 
spring styles. The Breton jacket is a Fig. 2.—Detait or Bow, 
graceful little sacque, very similar to those Fig. 1. 
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worn by ladies, but simpler in shape. It is made of light blue, cream, gray, 
and drab figured cloths, or of dark blue or brown, and is trimmed with the 
broad Breton galloon, set on not as a regular border, but on the vest, back, 
sleeyes, and pockets in the way shown in the illustration. The clusters of 
lapping pearl buttons are also a feature that must not be omitted ; they are 
usually of light 
opal-tinted pearl, 
and must appear 
as if strung to. 
gether. The long 
straight vest is 
another charae- 
teristic feature, 
and is of such 
simpleshape that 
it will be found 
less troublesome 
than the ordina- 
ry vest buttoned 
down the middle. 
This Breton vest 
is sewed perma- 
nently to the 
right front, and 
is buttoned down 
the left side in 
a way that con- 
ceals the open- 
ing altogether. 
This design is 
used for jackets 
made of the 
dress material to 
complete — suits. 
For midsummer 
it will be made 
of white piqué, 
with insertions 
of Smyrna lace 
or of open-work 
embroidery. 

The most styl- 
ish princesse 
dresses now worn 
by misses and 
young girls for 
their nicest toi- 
lettes are fasten- 
ed in the back, and trimmed with two scarfs 
like those shown in the picture. The square 
Pompadour plastron is set on of plain silk, or 
in side pleats, according to the perforations. 
For simpler dresses the plastron and searfs are 
omitted altogether, and a flat trimming is made 
to outline a pointed sacque, or it may be a 
Breton jacket. The waist and skirt are eut in 
continuous lengths. The front has no seam 
in the middle, and but one dart on each side, 
the ends of which are lost under the searfs ; 
further fullness for the bust is given by a long 
side form beginning in the armhole, running 
Fig. 3.—Dertau or Bow, parallel to the dart, and extending to the foot 

Fia. 1. of the dress. The back has a side form of 


Fig. 3.—BrvtsseE_ts Straw Bonner. 
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Fics. 1-6.—GIRL'S WARDROBE—BRETON JACKET, PRINCESSE DRESS, AND SCHOOL SUIT (BASQUE, OVER-SKIRT, AND SKIRT), FOR GIRLS FROM 9 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 


Figs. 1 and 5.—Breton JackET.—Front anp Back. Figs. 2 and 8.—S 


WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


CHOOL Suit (Basqve, Over-Skirt, AND Skirt).—Froxt ann Back. Figs. 4 and 6.—PrincessE Dress. —Back and Front. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Girl's Wardrobe, comprising Breton Jacket, Princesse Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-Skirt, and Skirt). for Girls from 9 to 15 Years old, in Seven Sizes, from 26 to 32 Inches Bust 


Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the entire Set. 


Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) 
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similar shape ; the fullness for the skirt is made 
by widening the middle breadths under the scarf 
bow. The scarfs are bias in front, drawn tightly 
around below the hips, and fastened permanently 
behind under the bow and ends. When silk ruffles 
are used for trimming, they are made very narrow, 
and are used to edge the scarfs, plastron, and 
sleeves. Bias bands of silk are used in the same 
way, or else galloon or fringe, while for wash dress- 
es Smyrna lace or white embroidery is chosen. 
The bows of ribbon in front are of doubled silk. 
For simple dresses, instead of using rich trim- 
mings, the edges of the scarfs are often cut in bat- 
tlemented squares, and bound. Mothers who have 
asked for patterns of polonaises for young girls 
are advised to use this princesse pattern instead, 
as it has the same effect as a polonaise and skirt, 
but has the advantage of requiring less material, 
and also of having all the weight suspended from 
the shoulders, and thus relieving the weak hips of 
growing girle. 

The school suit, with basque, apron over-skirt, 
and flounced skirt, is an excellent model for plain 
dresses of various kinds of material. It looks 
well in gray de bége, with bands of navy blue 
silk; in blue bunting, with paler blue bands 
corded with white, or cardinal red, or mandarin. 
It is a good design for neat summer silks, and is 
especially pretty for white dotted or sprigged 
muslin, for lawns, ginghams, and the stylish per- 
cales that are now imported with borders for 
trimming. The basque is plain and round, with 
shapely seams, and a border of silk or of the 
tigured galloons. The over-skirt is very ample, 
yet consists of but two pieces, the back and 
front, being made of double-width goods. In 
the furnishing houses this over-skirt is usually 
made on the lower skirt, and tacked there in 
permanent shape. When made separately, it will 
require tapes for drawing back the sides and for 
looping the back breadth. The lower skirt has a 
box-pleated flounce, on which are rows of trim- 
ming on the edges and in the middle. It is a 
decided fashion this season to trim flounces in 
this way. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 





GIRL’'S WARDROBE—BRETON JACKET, PRIN- 


CESSE DRESS, AND SCHOOL SUIT (BASQUE, 

OVER-SKIRT, AND SKIRT). 

Breton Jacket.—This pattern is in seven 
pieces—front, vest, side form, back, sleeve, cuff, 
and pocket. Cut the vest with the long straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam, The vest is sewed to the front on the 
right side, and is fastened by buttons and button- 
holes on the left; sew the buttons on the under 
side of the front (being careful not to show the 
stitches on the outside), and cut button-holes in 
the vest ; a hook and eye is sewed on at the neck. 
The back is adjusted to the figure by a middle 
seam and side form. <A square pocket is placed 
over the under-arm seam, as shown by the perfo- 
rations. The cuff is cut without a seam on the 
inside, and placed on the sleeve by meeting the 
notches. Cut the under part of the sleeve as 
perforated at the top; close the seams, placing 
the longer one at the notch in the back, and the 
shorter one at that in the front part of the arm- 
hole, holding the sleeve toward you when sewing. 
The neck is finished with a narrow band cut one 
inch and a quarter wide, left open on the left side ; 
the right is cut in to correspond. The perforated 
waist line of the back and side form is placed on 
the thread of the goods. An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for shoulder and under-arm seams, and a 
quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a girl 
of nine years, 1} yards; for a girl of twelve years, 
1} yards; for a girl of fifteen vears, 1 yards. 

PrincessE Dress.—This pattern is in eight 
pieces—front, back, side body for front, side body 
for back, sleeve, cuff, and two scarfs for the skirt. 
Place the front and the back of the skirt on the 
fold of the goods. Turn the hem of the back of 
the waist as notched at the top. The extra width 
cut on the skirt back is laid in small pleats on the 
under side. The perforated waist line of the side 
bodies is laid evenly on the thread of the goods. 
Take up the dart in the front, and baste the 
shoulder and under-arm seams by meeting the 
perforations. Join the side bodies to both back 
and front as shown by the corresponding notches. 
The square trimming on the waist is marked by a 
line of perforations on the front and back; the 
neck is finished with a narrow ruffle. The entire 
cuff given is joined to the bottom of the sleeve as 
notched, the pointed end lapping toward the back 
as perforated. In cutting the scarfs, place the 
pattern bias of the goods, avoiding a seam in 
front; upturned pleats are laid in the scarfs by 
placing the notches evenly together in the front 
and back. Turn the top edge under, and sew on 
with blind stitches; finish the bottom with a nar- 
row ruffle. Place on the skirt by meeting the 
perforations. A long-looped bow and ends of 
doubled silk are placed over the ends of the scarf 
in the back. Cut the under part of the sleeve as 
perforated at the top; close the seams, placing 
the longer one at the notch in the back and the 
shorter one at the notch in the front part of the 
armhole, holding the sleeve toward you when 
sewing. An outlet of an inch is allowed for per- 
forated seams, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a girl 
of nine years, 24 yards ; for a girl of twelve years, 
2 yards; for a girl of fifteen years, 34 yards. 

Extra for scarf, for a girl of nine years, 14 
vards; for a girl of twelve years, 13 yards; fora 
yirl of fifteen years, 2 yards. 

Basqus.—This pattern is in five pieces—front, 
side body, back, sleeve, and collar. Place the 
front on the edge of the goods, turning the hem 
as notched top and bottom. Take up the two 
darts, and baste the shoulder and under-arm 
seams by meeting the perforations. Join the 
seams. Place the perforated waist line of the 
ride body and back on the thread of the goods, 





Cut the under part of the sleeve as perforated at 
the top; close the seams, placing the longer one 
at the notch in the back, and the shorter one at 
that in the front part of the armhole, holding the 
sleeve toward you when sewing. Cut the collar 
bias (no seam in the back), and sew to the neck 
according to the notches. Close the front of the 
basque with buttons and button-holes the entire 
length. An outlet of an inch is allowed for per- 
forated seams, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a girl 
of nine years, 14 yards ; for a girl of twelve years, 
1} yards; for a girl of fifteen years, 14 yards. 

Over-Skirt.—This pattern is in two pieces— 
front and back. Place the centre of the front 
and back on a fold of the goods to avoid a seam. 
The edge of the front and back is laid in four up- 
turned pleats, arranged in clusters of two pleats 
each. Place two perforations evenly together for 
each pleat on the back; those on the back are 
arranged by meeting three perforations for two 
pleats. Lap the back on the front, meeting the 
perforations at the top, and tack down to the 
end of the front, leaving the back slightly longer. 
Make two pleats turning down each side of the 
middle of the back breadth by meeting two perfo- 
rations for each pleat. Two double box pleats are 
laid each side of the middle of the back breadth, 
and joined to a belt the required size of the waist. 
The edge of the garment and the side of the back 
up to the waist are trimmed with a bias band of 
silk one and a half inches wide. A quarter of 
an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a girl 
of nine years, 1% yards ; for a girl of twelve vears, 
1} yards; for a girl of fifteen years, 24 yards. 

Sxirt.—This pattern is in three pieces—front, 
side gore, and back breadth. Cut the front and 
back on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam, 
and place the front edge of the side gore on the 
selvedge when cutting. Join the pieces by the 
corresponding notches, gather the upper edge of 
the back breadth, and join the skirt to a belt. 
Trim the bottom of the skirt with a side-pleated 
ruffle. A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams, 

Quantity of material, double width, for a girl 
of nine years, 14 yards; fora girl of twelve years, 
14 vards ; for a girl of fitteen years, 24 yards, 

Extra for ruffle, three-quarters of a yard. 

Be particular to send bust measure with age. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
SOLITUDES OF SURREY. 

PARLIAMENT was not dissolved that autumn, 
and there was no need that Englebury and its 
twin electors, Mr. and Mrs. Chorley, should inter- 
fere with the happiness of Mr. and Lady Sylvia 
Balfour. Both the young people, indeed, would 
have scouted the notion that any fifteen dozen 
of Chorleys could have possessed that power. 
Surely it was possible for them to construct a 
sufficiently pleasant modus vivendi, even if they 
held somewhat different views about political 
matters. 

But long before the crisis of a general election 
occurred, Hugh Balfour had managed to think 
out very seriously several questions regarding 
the relations between himself and his young wife. 
He was determined that he would be largely gen- 
erous and considerate to her. When he saw how 
tenderly devoted to him she was, when he got to 
know more of those clear perceptions of duty 
and obedience and unhesitating unselfishness that 
governed her conduct, when he saw how that 
sweetness and strange sincerity of manner of 
hers charmed every one who was introduced to 
her, surely he had every reason to be generously 
considerate. It is true that he had dreamed some 
sentimental dream of a helpmeet who would be 
constantly at his side in the rough work of the 
world; but was not that his own folly? It was 
a pretty notion, doubtless, but look at the actual 
facts. Was it desirable that this tenderly nur- 
tured, sensitive girl should plunge into the ani- 
mosities and anxieties of political life? Her first 
slight acquaintance, for example, with the ways 
of a borough election had only shocked and 
pained her; nay, more, it had very nearly pro- 
duced a quarrel between him and her. This kind 
of risk was quite unnecessary. He laughed at 
the notion of her being an enthusiast for or 
against the Birmingham League. How could she 
be deeply interested in the removal of Shrews- 
bury School, or in Lord Kimberley’s relations 
with the Pacific Railway, or in the expedition of 
the Dutch against Acheen? Would he gain any 
more knowledge of the working of the London 
vestries, supposing he dragged her dainty little 
feet through the hideous slums of the great city ? 
At this moment he was going off for a riding ex- 
cursion, after the manner of Cobbett, through 
Somersetshire. He wanted to find out for him- 
self—for this man was no great enthusiast in 
politics, but had, on the other hand, a patient de- 
sire to satisfy himself as to facts—what were the 
actual conditions and aspirations of agricultural 
life there, and he wanted to find out, too, what 
would be the chances of a scheme of sanitary re- 
form for the rural districts. Now of what possi- 
ble good could Lady Sylvia be in inspecting pig- 
geries? The thing was absurd. No, no. Her 
place was in the roomy phaeton he had brought 
down from town for her, behind the two beauti- 
ful black horses which she drove with admirable 
nerve and skill. She formed part of a pretty 
picture as we used to see her in these moist and 
blustering November days. Black clouds behind 
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the yellow elms; the gusty south wind whirling 
the ruddy leaves from the branches; a wild glare 
of light shining along the wet road until it gleam- 
ed like a canal of brilliant silver; and in the 
midst of this dazzling radiance the small figure 
perched high on the phaeton, clad all in furs, a 
scarlet feather in her hat, and the sweetest of 
smiles for known passers-by on the fresh young 
face. Was it any wonder that he left her to her 
familiar Surrey lanes, and to the amusement of 
ordering her small household of The Lilacs, and 
to the snugness of her father’s library in the 
evening, he going off by himself to that hum- 
drum business of prying about Somersetshire 
villages ? 

He was away for about ten days in Somerset- 
shire. Then he wrote to her that he would re- 
turn to London by way of Englebury; and she 
was not to expect him very soon, for he might be 
detained in London by a jot of business. It would 
not be worth her while to come up. His time 
would be fully occupied ; and she was much bet- 
ter down in Surrey, enjoying the fresh air and 
exercise of the country. 

He had not the slightest doubt that she was 
enjoying herself. Since her marriage she had 
not at all lived the secluded life she had led at 
the Hall. Many a night there were more car- 
riages rolling along the dark and muddy lanes 
toward The Lilacs than had driven up to the Hall 
in the previous month. Balfour was the most 
hospitable of men, now that he had some one to 
take direction of his dinner parties ; and as these 
parties were necessarily and delightfully small, 
there was nothing for it but to have plenty of 
them. The neighbors were convinced there never 
had been a more fortunate match. Happiness 
shone on the face of the young house-mistress as 
she sat at the top of the table which had been 
florally decorated with her own hands. Her hus- 
band was quite openly proud of her; he took not 
the slightest pains to conceal the fact, as most 
young husbands laboriously and ineffectually do. 
And then the wonderful way in which he pro- 
fessed to be interested about those local matters 
which form—alas!—the staple of talk at rural 
dinner parties!) You would have thought he had 
no care for any thing beyond horses, dogs, and 
pheasants. He was grieved to hear that the par- 
son’s wife would not countenance the next charity 
concert; but he was quite sure that Lady Sylvia 
would win her over. He hoped it was not true 
that old Somebody or other was to be sold out of 
Something farm, after having occupied it for forty 
years; but feared it was too true that he had 
taken to.drink. And one night, when he heard 
that a neighboring master of harriers had inti- 
mated that he would cease to hunt if he were not 
guaranteed a sum of £2000 a year, Balfour de- 
clared that he would make up whatever deficit 
the subscription might show. He became popu- 
lar in our neighborhood. He never talked about 
politics; but gave good dinners instead. 

Indeed, there were one or two of us who could 
not quite reconcile Mr. Balfour’s previous history 
with his present conduct. You would have 
thought, to hear him speak, that his highest no- 
tion of human happiness was shooting rabbits on 
Willowby Heath, although, as every one knew, he 
was a very indifferent shot. Then the fashion in 
which he drove round with his wife, paying after- 
noon calls! Gentlemen who pay afternoon calls 
are ordinarily more amiable than busy; and how 
this man, with all his eager ambitions and activi- 
ties, could dawdle away the afternoon in a few 
dull drawing-rooms in the country, was a strange 
thing to some of us. Was he so proud of this 
young wife of his that he was never tired of show- 
ing her off? Or was it—seeing that by-and-by 
he would be away in the hurry and worry of an 
election, and perhaps locked up for six months 
in the close atmosphere of the House of Com- 
mons—was it that he wished Lady Sylvia to have 
as many friends as | ossible down in these rural 
solitudes, so as to lighten the time for her? 

At all events, she seemed to enjoy her married 
life sufficiently well. This neighborhood had al- 
ways been her home. She was within easy driv- 
ing or riding distance of the Hall, and could see 
that things were going straight there. She had 
many friends. When her husband left her for a 
week or two to her own devices, he had no doubt 
at all but that her time would be fully occupied, 
and that her life was passing as pleasantly as 
could be desired. 

When Lady Sylvia got that letter, saying he 
would return from Somersetshire by way of En- 
glebury, and would remain a few days in London, 
she was sitting at one of the French windows of 
The Lilacs, looking out on a dismal December 
afternoon, the rain slowly drizzling down on the 
laurels and the wet gravel-paths. She took it 
from the servant, and opened it with much com- 
posure. She had been schooling herself for some 
time back. 

She read the letter through with great calm- 
ness, and folded it again, and put it in her pock- 
et. Then she thought she would go and get some 
needle-work, for it was a melancholy business this 
staring out at the rain. But as she rose to pass 
through the room, the sensitive lips began to trem- 
ble strangely ; and suddenly, with a passionate 
abandonment of despair and grief, she threw her- 
self on a couch, and hid her face in the cushion, 
and burst into a long and bitter fit of crying. The 
proud, hurt soul could no longer contain itself. It 
was in vain that she had been training herself to 
play the part which he had seemingly allotted her. 
She saw her husband being removed further and 
further from her; his interests and occupations 
and hopes were becoming more and more a mat- 
ter personal to himself; their lives were divided, 
and the barrier was daily growing more hopelessly 
obvious and impassable. Was this, then, the end 
of those beautiful dreams of what marriage was 
to make their future life together? Was she al- 
ready a widow, and forsaken? 

Then this wild fit of despair and grief took an- 
other turn, and her heart grew hot with anger 


against those things that had come between her 
husband and herself. Once or twice, in her court- 
ship days, she had entertained a passing feeling 
of resentment against the House of Commons, 
for that it took away from her so much of her 
lover’s thoughts; but now a more vehement jeal- 
ousy possessed her, and she regarded the whole 
business of public life as a conspiracy against do- 
mestic happiness. The Chorleys? No, not the 
Chorleys. These people were too contemptible to 
come between her husband and herself. But they 
were a part, and an ugly representative part, of 
that vulgarizing, distracting, hateful political life, 
which was nevertheless capable of drawing a man 
away from his wife and home, and filling his 
mind with gross cares and mean ambitions. The 
poor, spoiled, hurt child felt in her burning heart 
that the British Constitution had cruelly wronged 
her. She regarded with a bitter anger and jeal- 
ousy the whole scheme of representative govern- 
ment. Was it not those electioneering people, 
and the stupid laborers of Somersetshire, and the 
wretched newspapers that were writing about 
dozens of subjects they did not understand, who 
had robbed her of her husband ? 

A servant tapped at the door. She jumped up, 
and stood there calm and dignified, her back to 
the window, so that her face was scarcely visible 
in the shadow. The man only wanted to put 
some coals on the fire. After he was gone, Lady 
Sylvia dried her eyes, sat down once more at the 
window, and began to consider, her lips a trifle 
more firmly put together than usual. 

After all, there was a good deal of womanly 
judgment and decision about this girl, in spite of 
all the fanciful notions and excess of sensitive- 
ness that had sprung from her solitary musings. 
Was it seemly that she should fret like a child 
over her own unhappiness ? Her first duty was 
her duty as a wife. If her husband believed it 
to be better that he should fight his public life 
alone, she would do her best in the sphere to 
which she had been relegated, and make his home 
as pleasant for him as she could. Crying, because 
her husband went off by himself to Englebury ? 
She grew ashamed of herself. She began to ac- 
cuse herself with some indignation. She was 
ready to say to herself that she was not fit to be 
any body’s wife. 

Full of a new and eager virtue, she hastily rang 
the bell. The man did not fall down in a fit when 
she said she wanted the phaeton sent round as 
soon as possible, but he gently reminded her 
ladyship that it was raining, and perhaps the 
brougham— But no; her ladyship would have 
the phaeton, and at once. Then she went up 
stairs to get dressed, and her maid produced all 
sorts of water-proofs. 

Why so much haste? Why the eager delight 
of her face? As she drove briskly along the wet 
lanes, the rain-drops were running down her 
cheeks, but she looked as happy and comfortable 
as if it had been a breezy day in June. The 
horses splashed the mud about; the wheels swish- 
ed through the pools. In the noise, how could 
the man behind her hear his young mistress gay- 
ly humming to herself, 

“Should he upbraid, 
I'll own that he'll prevail ?” 

He thought she had gone mad, to go out on a 
day like this, and no doubt made some remarks . 
to himself when he had to jump down into the 
mud to open a certain iron gate. 

Now there was in this neighborhood a lady who 
had for many a day been on more or less friendly 
terms with Lady Sylvia, but who seemed to become 
even more intimate with her after her marriage. 
The fact is, Mr. Balfour appeared to take a great 
liking to this person, and was continually having 
his wife and her brought together. Those who 
know her well are familiar with her tricks of 
manner and thinking—her worship of Bishops, 
her scorn of husbands in general, and her de- 
meanor of awful dignity, which has gained for 
her the style and title of Our Most Sovereign Lady 
Five-foot-three ; but there is no denying the fact 
that there is about her eyes a certain pathetic, 
affectedly innocent look that has an odd power 
over those who do not know her well, and that 
invites those people to an instant friendliness and 
confidence. Well, this was the person whom Lady 
Sylvia now wished to see; and after she had taken 
off her wet water-proofs in the hall, and dried 
her face, she went straight into the drawing-room, 
and in a minute or two was joined by her friend. 

“My dear Lady Sylvia,” cried her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty, kissing the young thing with ma- 
ternal fondness, “ what could have brought you 
out on such a day—and in the phaeton, too ?” 

Lady Sylvia’s cheeks were quite rosy after the 
rain. Her eyes were bright and glad. She said, 
blithely, 

“JT came out for the fun of it. 
to give me a cup of tea. 
with you.” 

Surely these were sufficient reasons. At least 
they satisfied the elder woman, who rang for the 
tea, and got it, and then assumed a wise and con- 
fidential air, in order to hear the confessions of 
this gushing young creature. Had she formed 
some awful project of going up to London on a 
shopping excursion in the absence of her hus- 
band? or had the incorrigible Blake been grum- 
bling as usual, and threatening to leave ? 

Nothing of the kind. It was the elder woman 
who was to be lectured and admonished—on the 
duty of wives, on the right of husbands to great 
consideration, and so forth, and so forth. Of 
course the lecture was introduced by a few play- 
ful and preliminary bits of gossip, so as to re- 
move from the mind of the listener the notion that 
it had been premeditated ; nevertheless, Lady Syl- 
via seemed to be very earnest on this matter. 
After all, said she, it was the lot of women to suf- 
fer. Those who seemed to be most fortunately 


And to beg you 
And to have a long chat 


placed in the world had doubtless their secret 
cares ; there was nothing for it but to bear them 
| with a brave heart. A wife could not lessen the 
! anxieties of her hushand br sharing them; she 
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would more probably increase them by her wom- 
anly fear and exaggeration. It was not to be ex- 
pected that a woman should be constantly inter- 
meddling in affairs of which she could not possibly 
be a fair judge. A great many wives thought 
they were neglected, when it was only their ex- 
cessive vanity that was wounded : that was foolish 
on the part of those wives, U.s.w. Lady Sylvia 
talked bravely and gladly. She was preaching a 
new gospel; she had the eagerness of a convert. 

Her listener, who, notwithstanding that sham 
dignity of hers, has a great deal of womanly tact 
and tenderness, merely listened and smilingly 
agreed. But when Lady Sylvia, after refusing 
repeated entreaties that she should stay to din- 
ner, drove away in the dusk and the rain to her 
solitary home, it was observed that her friend was 
unusually thoughtful. She scarcely said any thing 
at all during dinner; although once, after an in- 
terval of profound silence, she startled us all by 
asking, abruptly, 

“Why does not Mr. Balfour take Lady Sylvia 
up to his house in Piccadilly ?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





PRESENTATION TO QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 


HE London fashionable season, which in the- 

ory begins with the opening of Parliament in 
February, in reality shows little vigor until the 
Queen’s first Drawing-room. This event was fixed 
this year for the 2d of March, and from that date 
the gay season in the modern Babylon has gone 
on increasing in splendor, nor will it pale its 
glories until the heats of midsummer render all 
city drawing-rooms—the Queen’s as well as those 
of lesser folk—unpleasantly close and warm. 

Every year, almost from the time an American 
minister was allowed first to present his creden- 
tials at a court to which formerly America owed 
allegiance, there have been sojourning in London 
divers American ladies who have sought a pres- 
entation to the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
Many have attained their wish; and though one 
and all speak of it as a brilliant sight, yet never 
in my time have I heard an American lady coun- 
sel another to make the necessary effort and out- 
lay which would enable her to be “ presented,” or 
say that she could assure her hearer that she 
would be repaid for her anxiety and expense by 
the pleasure of the experience. 

The first condition of the ceremony (after you 
have received notification from the United States 
minister that he can—or rather that his wife can 
—present you at a certain date) is that you shall 
order a court costume. Now a court costume 
can be made to cost more or less money ; or per- 
haps I should rather say it can be made to cost 
more, but not less. It must certainly be a ball 
dress of a good deal of elegance, and it imper- 
atively requires that cumbersome and always 
thereafter useless article, a court train. Indi- 
vidual taste may hang this train from the waist 
or from the shoulders; but a lady who should 
present herself at court without it would inevita- 
bly be refused admittance, as not conforming to 
court rules, than which the laws of the Medes 
and Persians were not more inexorable. Again, 
it is imperative that low-neck body and short 
sleeves should be worn; and as many American 
ladies have not appeared in dresses cut in this 
way since childhood, and not infrequently have 
conscientious scruples about such exposure, the 
condition is sometimes a hard one. But it is 
quite inflexible with court authorities. No mat- 
ter how old a lady may be, how scraggy her neck, 
how deep her “‘salt-cellars,” or how mansard-roof- 
like her shoulder-blades, she must disclose all 
these in deference to court usage. Only in cases 
of recent illness, where the exposure would be 
likely to be attended with personal risk, is the 
rule ever departed from; and even then written 
permission must be asked and obtained before a 
lady can be justified in wearing a high dress. 

The Queen’s drawing-rooms are held at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, at the sombre but im- 
posing Buckingham Palace, in London. Persons 
who understand the many tedious forms and de- 
lays which consume time at these ceremonies gen- 
erally make it a point to start for the palace as 
much as two hours before the time fixed for the 
opening of the court. Recently it has been more 
than ever desirable to be at the palace in good 
season, as the Queen sometimes remains but a 
short time, when the duty of receiving is rele- 
gated to the Princess of Wales. The fatigue of 
standing becomes intolerable to the Queen after 
an hour or so, and this, coupled with the fact that 
the heated atmosphere engendered by crowded 
rooms causes her nausea, renders her disappear- 
ance not surprising ; nevertheless, to make great 
efforts for weeks to be presented to the Queen, 
to at last attain that object, and then at the su- 
preme moment to arrive at the palace and find 
the Queen gone, is, to say the least, a rather dis- 
appointing experience. 

Before entering the Queen’s presence the lady 
who is about to be presented must remove her 
right-hand glove. When the Lord Chamberlain 
reads aloud her name from a card which has been 
furnished him, thus introducing her to the Queen, 
the presented lady must make a profound courte- 
sy and extend her bare right hand, with the palm 
downward. Upon it the Queen places her hand, 
and the lady kisses it. Let it here he observed 
that she must kiss it with her lips only. At the 
least intrusion of the nose-tip in the performance, 
it is said, the Queen withdraws her hand hastily. 
Immediately after the Queen’s hand is kissed, the 
lady must rise and pass on, courtesying as grace- 
fully and rapidly as she can to the other members 
of the royal family. At the door of the presence- 
chamber her train, which has been carefully look- 
ed after by court officials—taken off her arm at 
the entrance, and spread out to its full extent 
when she was about to approach the Queen—is 
restored to her arm, This is a polite hint that 





she may put in a disappearance as soon as she 
likes. The whole ceremony lasts so short a time 
that it is tantalizing. 

But to English ladies of a certain rank in life 
a presentation to the Queen is indispensable. Its 
absence would be likely to cause the most un- 
pleasant remarks. On accession to a title a lady 
of rank must be presented to the Queen, on com- 
ing of age, on marrying. To omit the ceremony 
would indicate—what? That the lady in question 
did not entertain a suitable esteem for the recog- 
nized head of the British government? that the 
Queen had made objections to the lady? Her Maj- 
esty is said to be extremely strict in the matter 
of rejecting all names of applicants for presenta- 
tion except those whose moral character will bear 
thorough examination. No doubt that hundreds 
of such applicants have been refused the privi- 
lege of kissing the Queen’s hand during the thir- 
ty-five years Victoria has worn the crown; and a 
worse humiliation than this by far is that of a few 
persons who have succeeded in effecting a presen- 
tation only to be afterward branded with the ter- 
rible disgrace of having their names published far 
and wide as persons whose presentations are to 
be considered as never having taken place, the 
same having occurred through an error in regard 
to their private character or their social standing. 
I have known of two cases of this sort within my 
own circle of acquaintance. One was a young 
man from New York who was presented as an 
American. It was afterward known that he was 
born an Englishman of low degree, and had been 
naturalized; so he was obliged to bear the morti- 
fication of being repudiated as not worthy of pres- 
entation to the Queen. Another was the case of 
a lady whose history was a sad but in no degree a 
criminal one. The obloquy of the disavowal of 
her presentation to the Queen literally broke her 
heart. 

When Washington won for us a country, 
among the privileges his great achievement con- 
ferred on his country-people was the right to de- 
mand diplomatic recognition from the proudest 
sovereigns in the universe. Lincoln a rail-split- 
ter, Andy Johnson a tailor, Grant a tanner—with 
these men, once so humble, afterward so exalt- 
ed as temporary sovereigns of a great empire, 
how is it possible to draw the line of social de- 
markation, and say that an American grocer’s 
wife may not be presented to the Queen? To 
reject one American on that head would be to re- 
ject the whole mass of our people, for few in- 
deed are the Americans who are not or have not 
been in trade. But the Queen’s subjects enjoy 
no such privilege. Such of them whose birth 
and social standing entitle them to presentation 
are but as the merest fraction against the enor- 
mous number who may never hope to enjoy this 
(to them) unobtainable honor. And not only 
have hundreds and hundreds of thousands of 
English ladies and gentlemen never been present- 
ed to the Queen, but thousands and thousands 
never saw her nor any of her children. If they 
are so loyal to her merely because she is their 
sovereign lady, the representative of all that is 
great and powerful in England’s wealth and 
strength, when they have no personal knowledge 
of her whatever, not even by sight, what would 
be the measure of popularity the great Queen of 
Great Britain and Empress of India would enjoy 
if some practical scheme could be devised by 
which on certain days and during certain hours 
the great public, irrespective of birth or riches, 
were allowed to present themselves before her 
Majesty, and one by one bow in token of respect 
and esteem! Otive Logan. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Southern Hotel, the largest and finest 
in St. Louis, was destroyed by fire on the 
morning of April 11. When the flames were 
discovered, a little more than an hour after mid- 
night, they had made such progress as to leave 
no doubt that they had long been smouldering 
in the store-room, where they originated. What 
was the origin of the fire is not known; but it 
appears that mattresses and matches were in 
close proximity in the store-room. Efforts were 
made to subdue the fire before the guests of the 
house were aroused or any general alarm given. 
When at length the fearful cry of fire aroused 
the sleeping guests and employés, the stairways 
and passages of the hotel were so filled with 
smoke, and the heat so intense, that it was al- 
most impossible to escape. The Southern Hotel 
was six stories high, and occupied nearly a block ; 
and being provided with elevators, the majority 
of guests were unacquainted with the location 
of the stairways—a circumstance which greatly 
increased the confusion and danger. A scene 
of horror, better imagined than described, fol- 
lowed. Some had the presence of mind to de- 
vise means to escape themselves and aid others 
to do so. Bedding was stripped up, and ropes 
thus improvised made a way of escape for some, 
ladders availed for others, and the brave fireinen 
rescued many. But there were those who, driv- 
en by the fierce heat to the windows of their 
rooms, and finding no way of help at hand, fran- 
tically jumped to the ground, and were taken 
up mangled and lifeless ; some fell from ladders 
and ropes; some were suffocated by the smoke 
or consumed by the flames ; and many were ter- 
ribly injured. Miss Kate Claxton, the actress— 
who has had more than one experience of a sim- 
ilar nature—retained her self-possession, and 
without serious injury reached the street from 
the third story. Another young actress, Miss 
M‘Clellan, whose room was on the sixth floor, ap- 
peared at a window on the fourth floor ; but while 
efforts were being made to rescue her, she was 
heard to cry, ‘‘I can not wait; Iam dying,’ and 
she sprung from the window. She was taken 
up fearfully crushed, and with such internal in- 
juries as rendered her recovery doubtful. The 
hotel register was burned, and the exact num- 
ber of guests could not be ascertained. At 
first it was feared that tifty or more perished, 
but investigation shows the number to be much 
smaller—probably about fifteen. 





Pensacola, Florida, was recently devastated by 
a violent cyclone, which swept through the city, 





demolishing over fifty houses, killing several per- 
sons, and injuring many more. <A large amount 
of property was destroyed, the greatest suffer- 
ers being the poorer classes, as their dwellings 
were the most frail. Hundreds are now home- 
less and without means of subsistence. 





At Naples, Italy, on April 28,a grand artistic 
exhibition is to be opened. Painting, engraving, 
and sculpture will be largely represented; but 
the specialty will be a museum containing a col- 
lection of Neapolitan work of the fourth cen- 
tury, especially of old lace and terra cotta. 

“Hold the Fort’ is a grand song, but is not 
appropriate for all occasions. At least so some 
people thought when a worthy deacon, on some 
anniversary occasion, formed his Sunday-school 
in line, and marched them along the aisles, him- 
self in front, and all vigorously singing ‘* Hold 
the Fort.” The consternation which seized all 
parties at the second stanza— 

“See the mighty host advancing, 
Satan leading on—” 
can be better imagined than described. 





San Francisco informs us that the largest crop 
of strawberries ever known in California is ex- 
pected this season. 


The first performance of the pantomime of 
The Mistletoe Bough, based on the sadly romantic 
incidents related in the old English ballad of the 
sume name, proved such a success that a second 
representation was given. Not half who desired 
to witness the first performance could obtain 
seats, and the same difficulty was experienced 
on the night of its repetition. The Academy of 
Music was thronged with a fashionable audience, 
who showed most enthusiastically their appreci- 
ation of the beautiful tableaux presented. At 
intervals during the performance a verse of the 
old song which tells the legend was sung, so that 
the incidents were clearly explained to the au- 
dience as the pantomime moved. This enter- 
tainment was given for the benefit of the Mount 
Vernon Aid Society. 


Paris is preparing for the grand Exposition. 
Ten new hotels are to be erected for the com- 
fort of visitors who have plenty of money. 





Queen Victoria has caused a monumental cross 
to be erected at Frogmore, in Windsor Park, in 
memory of Lady Augusta Stanley. It is of fine 
blue Cairngall granite, all polished, and is beauti- 
fully enriched on the front and sides with en- 
twined ornaments, after the style of the early 
Christian crosses that may be seen in the west 
of Scotland. It stands upon a rock base, or un- 
hewn block of granite, and the total height is 
about seven feet. Its site is chosen in the pri- 
vate grounds at Frogmore, in front of the mau- 
soleum of her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent, the Queen’s mother. The following is in- 
scribed in gold letters on the stem of the cross: 
‘*To the dear memory of Lady Augusta Stanley, 
fifth daughter of Thomas Bruce, seventh Ear! of 
Elgin and Kincardine, this cross is erected by 
Queen Victoria, in grateful and affectionate re- 
membrance of her faithful labors for thirty years 
in the service of the Queen, the Duchess of Kent, 
and the Royal Family. Born April 3, 1822. Died 
March 1, 1876.” 





During the coming season we understand that 
vehicles are to be stationed at the main entrance 
of Greenwood Cemetery, which for twenty-five 
cents will carry passengers through the most in- 
teresting parts ofthecemetery. These carriages, 
with drivers in livery, will start every fifteen 
minutes, and will certainly prove a great con- 
venience to visitors. 


Remarkable reports come from Dakota of a 
fierce snow-storm, which raged during the whole 
of the first week in April, in the vicinity of Bis- 
marck. The thermometer is stated to have fall- 
en to thirty degrees below zero, and the snow to 
have been six feet deep on the level. Soon after 
the storm ceased, the ice in the Missouri River 
broke up, forming a gorge at the head of Sibley 
Island and in front of Bismarck. For many 
miles the river overflowed to the depth of sev- 
eral feet. A party of wood-cutters on Sibley 
Island were surrounded by the fust-rising flood, 
and were forced to abandon their cabins and 
climb the trees. Several, however, were frozen to 
death before they could be rescued. Many oth- 
ers were lost in the floods or perished by expos- 
ure to the cold. 





Prince Leopold is developing literary tastes. 
He is about to publish a volume of original 
poems. 





It is related of old Commodore Vanderbilt 
that he originally intended to leave to each one 
of the family heirs two millions of dollars; but 
one day he said to his lawyer, ‘‘Ifgl leave each 
one two millions, they will want four: so I will 
leave each one a million, and that can be dou- 
bled if it be necessary to keep them quiet.”? The 
Commodore seems to have understood human 
nature. 





Dr. Schliemann, the eminent German-Ameri- 
can who has made so many important discov- 
eries at Mycene, is a self-made man. He began 
life as ashop-boy, was subsequently a cabin-boy, 
then a clerk, and spent his best days in Rus- 
sian commerce. In addition to amassing a large 
fortune, he has mastered the English, French, 
Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, 
Swedish, Polish, Greek, and Arabic languages. 


The Swedish painter, Carl Petter Lehmann, 
recently deceased, accomplished much during 
his life of eighty-three years. He painted no 
less than 4800 portraits. 


The first shad were placed, by Mr. Seth Green, 
in the Sacramento River in 1871. The San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin informs us that many shad are now 
taken from the bay in the nets of fishermen. The 
law forbids the catching of this fish before De- 
cember, 1877, but occasionally one strays into a 
net. Those caught weigh about a pound each, 
and are two years old. Doubtless they are the 
product of those brought to that vicinity in 1871. 





The steam-ship Leo, which left Savannah, Geor- 
ia, for Nassau, on April 12, with about thirty- 
our persons on board, was destroyed by fire ear- 





ly on the morning of the next day, about eighty 
miles south of Tybee, and thirty off shore. The 
fire was discovered in the hatches when so far 
advanced that it was impossible to extinguish 
it. The captain and a part of the crew, thirteen 
in all, were taken from a life-raft, after having 
been on it seven hours, by the Russian bark 
Hoppet. All the others, including three passen- 
gers, who were on board, are missing, and are 
supposed to have perished either in the ship or 
in the life-boats, where they had taken refuge. 
A heavy southerly gale was blowing at the time 
the steam-ship was burned. 





It is well known that an absurd custom exists 
in England requiring ladies who attend the 
Queen’s Drawing-rooms to wear dresses cut low 
in the neck, unless they obtain a medical certifi- 
cate that their health will not allow such expos- 
ure. The London Lancet thus comments upon 
the practice: 


“The ‘season’ brings round its grievance about low 
dresses. What is wanted would seem to be a more 
elastic rule of the mode, enabling ladies to adopt on 
state occasions, as in private life, the costume which 
best befits their personal peculiarities of figure and 
health. In truth, ‘dress’ should be a matter of style 
rather than pattern. It is hopeless to expect any re- 
laxation of the rule in favor of men, who do not per- 
haps appear to the best advantage in tail coats; but 
that is no reason why women who are perhaps too 
scraggy or weakly to appear in dresses cut low on the 
shoulder should be compelled to assume an unsuitable 
or unsafe garb with no better reason than ‘it is the 
fashion of the court.’ Let the court reform its fash- 
ion. We can not compel the hospitality which would 
make courts and drawing-rooms pleasant reunions; 
but it may at least be asked that they shall not any 
longer be made occasions of discomfort and even 
causes of sickness and death. The English climate is 
unsuitable to any exactions of specialty in the matter 
of costume. The matter is urgent, from a medical 
s of view, and we venture to hope an order will 

e issued, rendering the alternative of high or low 
dresses a matter of choice, in which case it will soon 
be possible to perceive in which direction the popular 
feeling really tends.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Manreuerite.—To represent Undine, wear a pale 
green tarlatan dress made over tariatan skirts to give 
it lightness. Trim it with bits of shell, pearl, coralline, 
sea-weed, etc. The only harmless way of making your 
hair light is to powder it.—The hostess can call upon 
the gentlemen to invite them to her party just as she 
would upon the ladies. She can, if she wishes, desig- 
nate what lady each gentleman shall escort, but it is 
better to let the guests make their own selection. 

A Sunsoriser.—Use the Scarf Dolman pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X. See full description 
in that paper. Use Smyrna lace for a durable trim- 
ming on your little girl's piqué dress. Get Japanese 
or English Doulton jars and plaques for your mantel- 
piece. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Make your black silk sacque by 
pattern of French Jacket illustrated in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. X. Use either plain repped silk or else the small 
armure figured silk. 

Steitia.—All questions, on all matters, dress or any 
thing else, are to be addressed simply to Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin Square, New York city.—You can 
piece down your polonaises into princesse dresses by 
cutting a lining of cambric in princesse shape, and 
putting trimming of scarfs or flounces over the seams, 
The same thing can be done with your velvet skirt, 
though it seems a pity to cut it up. 

M. A. P.—You will find the address you want in our 
advertising columns. 

Carnie Kearsarce.—For directions for transferring 
embroidery designs to cloth or other materials, read 
reply to “ L. K. E.” in the correspondents’ column of 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. X. 

SoutHeRN Sunsoriper.—We regret that we can give 
you no information about the periodical. 

R.—In darning tuHe, the needle is passed through 
the tulle only. The tulle generally used for this em- 
broidery is the ordinary wash tulle. There is linen 
called white Holland, which comes in widths from 24 
to 72 inches, costing from 22 to 70 cents a yard. Picot 
and purl braid are only different terms for the same 
thing. 

B. J. J. anp Orners.—Physiologists agree that con- 
sanguineous marriages are reprehensible. Some sects 
regard them as sinful, and they were so considered by 
the Mosaic code. Intermarriages between certain de- 
grees of kindred are prohibited by the laws of some 
States. There is nothing, however, either in law or 
custom, to prevent the marriage of cousins. 

Ives.—As we have no pattern of the circular night- 
gown, 25 cents will be returned to you, Your idea 
about the gazeline barége polonaise is good, but gui- 
pure lace over dresses do not promise to be much worn 
next summer. If you prefer it, however, it should not 
be lined with silk. The cream-colored cobweb cloth 
dress will be very nice. 

M. C.—Get cut paper pattern of Breton Basque and 
Over-Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. X. Geta 
rustic straw round hat for travelling. There is a soft 
thin woolen barége, called gazeline barége, at 75 cents 
a yard, in stylish dark shades, nice enough for suits to 
exchange with summer silke. Make with a polonaise 
trimmed with pleating. You can not be too slender 
for polonaises, Make an Agnes Sorel basque for your 
black silk. 

An Oxp Sunscerper.—Your silk will look well com- 
bined with olive or seal brown, and though not a very 
stylish shade, it is better than if dyed blue. Make it 
with an Agnes Sorel basque and over-skirt by the pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X. 

Aiqua.—Do not alter your black silk. Trim the 
over-skirt in battlement squares, with pleatings be- 
neath. Lace is much used on black silk. 

Ex.ta T.—Get a blue and white striped or checked 
summer silk for a little girl, and make it by cut paper 
pattern of Princesse Dress given in the Girl's Ward- 
robe of this Bazar. 

Bany’s Mamma.—For your one-year-old baby get 
cream white, gray, or navy blue camel’s-hair for a 
walking coat in princesse shape, and trim with white 
Smyrna lace. Then get a lace cap with ribbons to 
match the coat. 

Mrs. Samer G.—Your silk will look well with plain 
gros grain, made in the way you suggest, and trimmed 
with galloon and fringe. 

Qurstions.—Have shades at your window and lace 
draperies in the arch. The striped guipure and mus- 
lin curtains are fashionable and pretty.—Get a bunt- 
ing dress for a girl of fifteen, and make it by Princesse 
Dress pattern in the Girl’s Wardrobe illustrated in this 
number of the Bazar. Lawn will be much worn in the 
summer. Get black cashmere, silk, or Sicilienne for 
a wrap, and make by Scarf Dolman pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X. 
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THE ACROPOLIS 
OF MYCEN., 


a. Dr. Schliemann 
unearthed the treas- 
ure of the Atrides in the 
Acropolis of Mycenmw, and 
attracted public attention to 
the city of Agamemnon, this 
town, once the metropolis of 








the Ve loponnesus, was al- 
most as unknown to all save 
students as the ruins buried 
beneath the accumulated dé- 
bris of ages. Yet of all the 
cities of mythical Greece, 
none save Troy itself pos- 
's such claims to inter 
est as this capital of the 
Argeia, the very origin of 
which is so ancient that it 
dates back beyond history, 
and belongs to heroic and 
legendary times. 

Tradition relates that My- 
cen was built by Perseus, 
who named it after Mycene, 
a daughter of the river god 
Inachus, the first ruler and 
priest of Argos. Its massive 
walls were said to have been 
erected by the Cyclops, and 
the way in which they have 
resisted the attacks of time 
has well justified their ori- 
gin. It was situated on a 
rocky eminence at the north- 
eastern extremity of the 
plain of Argos, surrounded 
by the ridge of mountains 
which form the northern 
houndary of the plain, with 
Mount Iretus, now Agios 
Elias, on the north, and 
Mount Sara at the south, 
From this point it com- 
manded the great Argeian 
plain which spread beneath 
it, and the important roads 
from the different cities of 
the Gulf of Corinth, all of 
which united in the mount- 
ains above the city, and pass- 
ed directly under the height 
on which it stood, 

The accompanying fine en- 
graving gives an admirable 
view of the Acropolis, or aris- 
tocratic quarter of the city, 
with the neighboring coun- 
try. The common people 
lived further down in the 
plain. The walled upper 
town served at once for 
the royal residence, council 
chamber, and burial-ground, 
for the kings were interred 
in front of their palaces, and 
the public assemblies and 
courts of justice were held 
within the Cyclopean walls, 
The picture is taken from a 
point near the Treasury of 
Atreus, and shows the south- 
west wall, which separated 
the Aeropolis from the town. 
The earth newly thrown out 
indicates the place where 
Dr. Sehliemann’s  explora- 
tions have been made. Be- 
hind it is Mount Agios Elias, 
where old walls of Cyelo- 
pean masonry, seemingly con- 
structed for defense, are still 
standing. This mountain is 
regarded by the villagers as 
holy ; a saered tree is fenced 
within a triangular inclosure 
at the top, and they repair 
thither and pray for rain 
when affected by drought. 

After Perseus’s death, My- 
cen was ruled successively 
by Sthenelus and Eurysthe- 
us; it then fell under the 
sway of the Pelopidie, and 
reached the culmination of 
its splendor under Agamem- 
non, when it was styled by 
Homer the chief city of 
Greece. From its walls the 
king of men marched at the 
head of the assembled Greeks 
to recapture Helen and con- 
quer Troy, and within its pal- 
ace he was murdered, on his 
return after ten long years 
of battle, by his wife, Clyt- 
emnestra, and her paramour, 
gisthus, who had usurped 
his crown. His son Orestes 
slew the guilty pair, and re- 
gained the throne; but after 
this tragedy the city lan- 
guished, and was superseded 
in importance by its rival 
neighbor, Argos, which lay a 
few miles to the southwest, 
and which began to assert THE ACROPOLIS OF } 
its supremacy over the other 


cities of the plain. Nevertheless, intrenched i ced it by fami i i S i i i i i 
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the lions stand. These al 
are said to be the work of 
the Cyclops, who built the 
walls of Tiryns for Proctus. 
Among the ruins of the city 
there is a fountain named 
Perseia, and subterranean 
buildings of Atreus and his 
sons, in which their treas- 
ures were deposited. There 
are likewise the tombs of 
Atreus, of his charioteer Eu- 
rymedon, of Electra, and a 
sepulchre in common of Tel 
edamus and Pelops, who are 
said to have been twin sons 
of Cassandra, But Clytem- 
nestra and 4 thus were 
buried at a little distance 
from the walls, being thought 
unworthy of burial where 
Agamemnon lay.” 

This testimony of a trav- 
eller who had far better op- 
portunities than the moderns 
of learning the truth, cor 
roborates Dr, Schliemann’s 
theory that the rich treasures 
which he has discovered in 
the tombs of Mycenv (a de- 
tailed account of which was 
given in the Bazar, Vol. 
No. 8) were really the crown 
jewels of the <Atrides and 
the ornaments of the fair 
Helen of Troy. 

The home of Agamemnon 
is now a pile of ruins, and a 
shepherd’s hut, with some 
pens made of stone and 
brush for the floeks of shee p 
and goats, is the only sign 
of human habitation on the 
desolate site of the “ wid 
waved lycena. Sic transit 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own Corrt 
SPONDENT. | 
On Shirt Cuffs.—The Dead-Heat 
on the Thames,—Feudal HI 
pitalit General Ignatieff. 
A modern Solomon.—A Title 

declined. 
ZF ODO not know whether the 
“gilt youth” of New York 
are addict like those of 
London, to entering their 
bets at cards, ete., ete., on 
their shirt cuffs in pencil. 
This is a habit which has 
the unusual advantage of he- 
ing exclusive, as the vulgar 
do not wear shirt cuffs on 
which at least mere pencil 
marks would be recogniza- 
ble; but at the same time it 
has caused the turf an irre 
parable loss. Silly Nicoll, 
the great book-maker, has 
retired from it,and will make 
no more bets with any body 
on account of this practice 
of the swells. “They makes 
their bets on their cuffs,” he 
says, “and if they wins, they 
flourishes them in your face 
sharp enough; but if they 
loses, they sends their linen 
to the wash, and forgets all 
about the matter.” This was 
the same gentleman who, be 
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ing a councilor of his native 
town (Nottingham ), ob je ected 
to the high, unsightly wal) 
about the church-yard beir 
pulled down as an unneces- 
sary expense, “for nobody 
outside wants to get in, and 
nobody inside wants to get 
out.” 
Mr. Nicoll used to “make 
a book” upon the university 
boat- race, as upon every 
thing else, and would have 
been immensely disgusted to 
find it end in a dead-heat— 
when, of course, all bets are 
off—as happened this year. 
Such an event has probably 
never occurred in the whole 
history of boat-racing, and 
certainly not over such a* 
length of course. The Cam 
bridge crew had a boat that 
did not suit them—it is built 
at the last moment to suit 
the weights of the men, and 
therefore can not be changed 
—and would certainly have 
been beaten but for an acci 
dent to the bow-oar of the 
Oxford boat. This happen- 
ed, however, only just at last, 
and it is said that nothing 
finer was ever seen than the 
“spurt” put on by their rivals 
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being quoted in the papers and at “ Tattersall’s” 
as regularly as that upon the Derby and the Oaks. 
Between ourselves, however, university young gen- 
tlemen are not innocents, nor is the advantage of 
their coming up to London by hundreds on this 
great occasion all upon the side of the metropo- 
lis. They get so excited after dinner that their 
patronage does not make up for the damage they 
are apt to do at the casinos and supper-rooms 
they frequent, and I see that two of the most fa- 
mous ones were advertised as closed on March 
23 and March 24, being the eve and day of the uni- 
versity boat-race. 

It was rowed this year at eight in the morning, 
so that many young gentlemen of fashion were 
unable to rise at that hour to see it, and accord- 
ingly sat up all night. 

‘Talking of fashion, a new system of dispensing 
hospitality has sprung up among our high nobil- 
ity, which I think is better honored in the breach 
than the observance. It is supposed to be a re- 
vival of a feudal system, but it seems to me more 
like the pride that apes humility, and to cause 
great embarrassment to those whom it pretends 
to honor. The following will serve as an exam- 
ple of what happens. A medical friend of mine 
was summoned professionally to a certain historic 
house in the country inhabited by a nobleman of 
the highest rank. At dinner there were seven 
persons, who, during the soup and fish periods, 
were waited upon by as many six-foot menials ; 
but when the meat came, these flunkies vanished, 
and throughout the rest of the repast the guests 
were waited upon exclusively by the female mem- 
bers of the family. My friend described it as 
certainly unpleasant to see the noble Ladies Ag- 
nes and Wilhelmina carrying away his dirty plates. 
If it was meant to be a compliment to him, it had 
by no means the desired effect. But I am told 
that the custom is growing fast among the very 
highest families, and it is only a question of time 
for it to be universal. I need not tell you we 
copy the follies of our aristocracy, as we should 
copy their virtues, if they had any, and indeed 
this particular affectation has been adopted by 
one or two of our rich middle-class families al- 
ready. There is one thing good that may come 
of it—it may render us a little more independent 
of our masters, the servants, and make the “ lady- 
help” question a really practical one. 

General Ignatieff has won golden opinions here 
from every body except his innkeeper.* //e com- 
plains that in consequence of every body wanting 
to see his guest upon state business, he was nev- 
erat home. “Lunching here and dining there,” 
said the head waiter, who was interviewed by 
one of the emissaries of our daily papers, “ and 
never at home for even so much as afternoon 
tea, it has not been worth one’s while to keep 
him. Why, except his rooms and two breakfast- 
esses, he has actually got nothing to pay for.” 
This is quite a new view of one phase at least of 
the Eastern question, and also, what is still more 
rare, a practical one. 

Our judges are getting very affable: instead of 
bullying the juries as in the good old times, they 
are ready to give ear to their suggestions. One 
of them sentenced a prisoner the other day to a 
month’s imprisonment for stealing some hay. 
“T think that’s rather stiff, my lord,” said one 
of the jury. “Do you think so, gentlemen? 
What shall we say, then?” inquired the judge. 
“Cut it in halves, my lord,” said the jury. And 
in halves it was cut agreeably to their wishes. 
Without paying an undue compliment to his lord- 
ship, I may say that there has been nothing like 
this since the judgment of Solomon—when, how- 
ever, the “cut it in halves” suggestion came from 
the bench, and not from the (jury) box. 

I see that Thomas Edward, the Banffshire 
naturalist, has been immortalized in Harper's 
Monthly. It was a very long time before his fel- 
low-countrymen began to recognize his merits, 
and, indeed, but for Mr. Samuel Smiles, he might 
have starved to death, or nearly so, upon his na- 
tive heath. Now, however, that he has been put 
in a book and introduced to the Queen, this 
prophet has at last been acknowledged in his 
own country, and 333 sovereigns were presented 
to him at Aberdeen the other day, the proceeds 
of a public subscription. 

There is much talk of a tournament to be held 
at “Hurlingham,” the aristocratic club on the 
banks of the Thames. Ladies of fashion pre- 
tend to be frightened at the notion; but since 
they can bear to see poor pigeons slaughtered 
there, and worse—escape half killed—I do not see 
why they should be at all alarmed at seeing the 
pigeon-shooters get a thrust or two from a good 
lance. Few of your readers are old enough (I am 
sure none of the ladies are) to recollect, as I do, 
the Eglintoun Tournament, where, as Hook said, 
“Sir Campbell, of Saddle, was somehow turned 
out of the family seat.” 

It is quite a comfort to find that somewhere in 
the world, though it be so far off as Canada, the 
guinea’s stamp is not held in such ridiculous ven- 
eration as in Great Britain. Messrs. Brown and 
Maskelyne, members of the Canadian legislature, 
have actually declined the honors of knighthood, 
on the ground “ that they are not in harmony with 
the social system and usages of colonial society.” 
It is very unusual for Englishmen to decline a ti- 
tle, though there is a story of an Irishman hav- 
ing asked for a knighthood when he was offered 
a baronetcy:+ “Do what you will with me,” he 
wrote to the government that intended him so 
much honor, “ but I adjure you not to let any such 
disgrace descend to my innocent children.” 

I have heard many things said against the 
House of Lords—never (as I hope some day, 
please Heaven, to be a lord myself) without re- 
senting them—but never a word against its ven- 
tilation. In the way of health the edifice is said 
to be perfection, and a curious proof of it is 





* The Russian envoy put up, of course, at Claridge’s, 
where all the foreign people go. 

t A baronet’s title is inherited, a knight's is only for 
the life of the recipient. 








evinced in the longevity of its officials and do- 
mestics. ‘A door-keeper of the first class” re- 
tired last week on his pension at eighty-six ; while 
“the three senior house-maids” also withdrew into 
private life at the ages of seventy, eighty-three, 
and eighty-seven respectively. I should not won- 
der if some radical organ were to make a disre- 
spectful joke about the venerable age of the 
house-maids employed in the House of Lords. 
It is fair to say, however, that the “ proxy” sys- 
tem in vogue among their lordships is also adopt- 
ed by their domestics, for I read that the services 
of these aged females “ have for many years been 
performed by deputy.” 

There are a greater number of serious people 
in the world than is generally imagined—people, 
for example, who will not take in valentines by 
the post. No less than four ton weight of these 
amatory missives has, it seems, been returned to 
the dead-letter office unopened. What an amount 
of dispelled illusions or incredulous natures must 
these rejections represent! Of course if Love’s 
message was not prepaid, there is an excuse for 
the non-recipients ; but, otherwise, how could they 
have had the heart to turn it from their doors! 
Not only the tender passion, however, but the very 
expression of it, is indestructible, and these unap- 
preciated appeals to the heart have all been work- 
ed into pulp and sent to the paper-makers, and 
will appear next year as valentines again. 

How strange it seems to read, after so many 
years of desuetude and even of oblivion, of the 
death of Lady Scott, of Abbotsford. She was the 
widow of the eldest son of the great novelist, and 
believed, I suppose, by nine-tenths of Sir Walter's 
readers to have been dead long since. The last 
tie is thus snapped that connected his name with 
the dwellers upon earth. It is touching even now 
to read how the funeral cortége “reached Dry- 
burg Abbey by way of Bemersyde Hill, the fa- 
vorite drive of Sir Walter.” The body was laid 
within the aisle that contains the remains of the 
founder of Abbotsford and the other members of 
the Scott family. And it is now closed for burial. 
How little did good Sir Walter think that in these 
few years his race and name would have thus died 
out! 

Among the “supplies” to the London Market 
the other day (no doubt for decorating the church- 
es at Easter-time), I notice from one flower grower 
in the suburbs no less than 325 dozen of camellia 
blooms. I wonder whether this gardener was 
Blackmore, the novelist. It is well known that 
he is a flower gardener (no one who has read Alice 
Lorraine can be ignorant of his being in the Co- 
vent Garden line of business), but I doubt whether 
camellias are quite in his way. He is said to 
produce the finest roses, however, in the market ; 
and he produces, to my mind, the finest romances 
in “The Row.” Floreat R. D. B., and may it be 
long before we have to link his name with Jn 
memoriam! You have “ Erema,” I see, in the 
Monthly, by-the-bye—perhaps the best novel now 
going. R. Kens te, of London. 





A PANE OF BLUE GLASS. 


ORDON GRAY, junior partner in the firm 

of Gray, Greene, & Gray, owners and man- 
agers of the great Pontoosac Mills, was on his 
way home from the office one bright April after- 
noon, when, by some dim process which could 
hardly be called observation, he became aware 
that a change had taken place in an old house 
which for years he had passed twice a day with- 
out ever particularly noticing it. 

It was a large, rather shabby house, set in a 
walled garden, but with a narrow gable end abut- 
ting directly on to the street. In this gable end 
were two windows—one above, small, with a lat- 
tice; one below, larger, with an ordinary sash 
divided into six panes. The three lower panes 
of this sash had been removed, and in their stead 
a large oblong of dark blue glass inserted. This 
was the change which had attracted Gordon’s 
eye with that inevitable certainty which belongs 
to all change, even in an indifferent or unob- 
served object. 

The blue-glass theory was still in its cradle at 
that time. No hint of it had crept into the news- 
papers, and the azure pane in the old sash was 
puzzling enough to make Gordon pause and stare. 
On the other side was something which he could 
not make out—a shimmering, glinting something, 
which swayed a little, like a shining flower bend- 
ing from its stalk. Was it a flower? He gazed 
and wondered, and, almost unconsciously, had 
drawn nearer, till his eyes were within a foot of 
the glass, when suddenly the sash was raised, and 
the mysterious object revealed itself as a girl’s 
head—fair, pensive, and framed in a loosely hang- 
ing cloud of light brown hair. Her cheeks flushed 
a little as their eyes met, and she inquired, in a 
sweet, surprised voice, “ Did you want any thing, 
Sir?” 

Gordon Gray, in his own opinion at least, was 
a man of the world, but he felt himself turn sear- 
let as he stammered out: “Excuse me. I—I had 
no intention of being so impertinent. It was the 
oddness of the blue glass. I could not see that 
any one was inside. Pray excuse me,” his brown 
eyes seconding the appeal with better eloquence 
than his confused speech was capable of. 

The young lady smiled a little, in a dim, shy 
way, as of one who had forgotten the trick of 
smiling, and answered: “Certainly. I don’t won- 
der you were surprised. The blwe glass does look 
very odd.” Then she raised her hand, as if about 
to draw the sash down again. 

“One moment,” cried Gordon, whose presence 
of mind rarely failed him long—‘“ one moment. 
Would you mind telling me if this glass is used 
for a scientific experiment, or—” 

““A medical experiment, I believe,” was the 
answer. “My uncle read somewhere that it was 
a good thing for delicate people to sit in sun- 
shine filtered through blue glass. So he had this 
pane inserted, and wishes me to try the experi- 
ment.” 


“Was it you, then, who was sitting inside? I 
thought it a rose-tree, or some flowering plant or 
other.” 

“No, it was I,” with another shy smile. 

“T hope the experiment may prove a success,” 
raising his hat. 

“Thank you.” Then the sash was pulled 
down, gently but decidedly, and Gordon resumed 
his walk. 

“Confounded ass!” was his mental comment, 
addressed to himself. “She must have thought 
me a regular ‘Peeping Tom.’ What a pretty lit- 
tle thing she is! How did it happen that I never 
heard of her before? Such blue eyes are not 
seen every day. Let me see. Who does own 
that house? I wonder I never thought to in- 
quire.” 

But inquiry brought little satisfaction. Mr. 
Lang lived in the house—always had lived there. 
Did any body know him? Bless you, no. He 
was a queer old chap, full of theories, always try- 
ing experiments, and coming to grief with them. 
Blew his roof off once with fulminating powder, 
and all but burned down, summer before last, 
testing a new system of lightning-rods. Never 
went out any where except to the post-office, and 
never asked any one inside his door. Had he a 
family? No. Lived all alone with an old servant, 
or—stay! did somebody say that a niece or cousin 
came to live with him in the autumn? Probably 
a mistake, or if not, she must be some cracked 
creature like himself, who never showed out- 
doors. Had Mr. Gray noticed the blue pane in 
that end window? Droll, wasn’t it? Just like 
old Lang and his crotchets. 

With such scanty statements Gordon was 
forced to satisfy himself. No one seemed to 
know more than this of Mr. Lang, and though 
he passed the house daily, he caught no farther 
glimpse of the pretty face which had once bless- 
ed his eyes. Only the nebulous shadow behind 
the blue pane told of her existence, and toward 
this shadow Gordon raised his hat punctiliously 
every afternoon. A slight answering movement 
was sometimes visible, which he chose to inter- 
pret as a return to his salutation; that was all: 
a bow, a shadow, a vibration—thin fabric for 
fancy to weave webs of, uncertain aim for the 
fairy arrows of the fabled god; but enough; for 
the unseen is sometimes more potent than the 
seen, and once a lover’s imagination sets to work, 
it finds material in lightest token and least palpa- 
ble substance. 

Gordon, for all the worldliness on which he 
prided himself, was young still, and modest, and it 
took more than a month of these passings and 
repassings before he gained courage for the bold- 
er step of laying a rose on the sill of the closed 
window. There it lay in the morning, dewy and 
fresh, as he went by. Returning at night, he 
glanced across the street, and felt a heart-beat: 
the rose was gone, and— Did the glorified shad- 
ow within vibrate a little more distinctly than 
usual ? Gordon dared to hope so. 

Another morning, and another—more roses. 
On the fourth day, grown bolder, Gordon ven- 
tured on a bouquet—a bouquet all violets, save 
for one great Maréchal Neil in the centre. On 
the fifth day he took a desperate step, and, armed 
with another bunch of violets, crossed the street, 
and tapped ever so gently on the blue-glass pane. 

The window opened, and the sweet face ap- 
peared, a deepened flush on the cheeks, and a 
frank light in the blue eyes. 

“T beg pardon for interrupting your séance,” 
said Gordon, gravely. ‘“ But I have ventured to 
bring you a few blue flowers; I believe they are 
recommended for use with the blue glass.” 

“You are very thoughtful.” 

“The experiment interests me,” went on Gor- 
don, audaciously. “It is such a new idea, and 
yet there may be a great truth involved in it. I 
am anxious to know how it works. Do you feel 
benefited thus far ?” 

“T—don’t—know ;” the dimples dying out, and 
sad little lines forming about the mouth. “It 
doesn’t seem as if it could do me any particular 
good. If my uncle—” Here she paused. 

“What were you going to say ?” asked Gordon, 
coaxingly. 

“T ought not, perhaps. It was only, if my 
uncle would let me walk and go out a little, I 
think it would do me more good than blue glass.” 

“Do you never walk, then, or go out? But why 
do Task? Of course I should have met you.” 

“Oh no, I never do, except in the garden. My 
uncle says life is too short for purposes of idle 
recreation, and purposes of health can be pur. 
sued at home.” The blue eyes danced through 
their mists as she spoke, like sun through rain. 
Gordon was enchanted. 

“T never heard of any thing so preposterous !” 
he exclaimed. ‘Tons of blue glass could never 
make up for the lack of air and cheerful compan- 
ionship. Are you never allowed to accept any 
invitations ? Do you never go to parties ?” 

“Parties! Why, I don’t know any body. I 
never spoke to a single person in Pontoosace, ex- 
cept my uncle and Dixie—and you. There is 
Dixie calling me now. I must not stay. Thank 
you so much for the violets.” 

The window closed with an inexorable click, 
and Gordon walked homeward, full fathoms five 
in love, and with wrath at his heart at the uncle 
who thus shut up and hemmed in a creature so 
fair and bright, and formed for happy things. 

“T'll be even with the old dragon yet,” he mut- 
tered; and he made ready his armor and sharp- 
ened an imaginary lance with all the zeal of Per- 
seus preparing for the rescue of Andromeda. 

Weeks went on. The blue pane opened regu- 
larly now at the sound of a particular pair of boot 
heels on the pavement. Sweet words and looks 
came out, roses went in; what besides roses we 
will not too particularly ask. Day by day fresh- 
er bloom tinted Bertha’s cheeks—for Bertha, it 
seemed, was the pretty name of the lady of the 





pane—fresher light lit her eyes, and day by day 
i: Gordon found both cheeks and eyes more ador- 





able. Making love through a window has its 
sweets, but also its disadvantages. Deep were 
the consultations between the two as to how a 
different state of things was to be brought about, 
ending always in this, from the impassioned Gor- 
don: “If worst comes to worst, there’s-this bless- 
ed blue pane. It’s quite big enough to let you 
pass, my darling; and if I can’t have you through 
the door, I swear I will through the window. 
We'll try for the door first, though.” 

At last a daring scheme occurred to him, and 
carefully shabby in dress, with his oldest hat, and 
a note-book in his hand, he passed the gate, rang 
the disused door-bell, which tinkled queerly in the 
silences within; and when, after long delay, the 
blear-eyed Dixie opened, handed her a card on 
which he had written, “ Desires an interview on 
a scientific subject,” and with an authoritative 
manner bade her carry it to Mr. Lang. The old 
woman blinked at him curiously, but after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation showed him into a sitting-room, 
and went on his errand. 

Such a dull, dingy, unhappy room! The blinds 
were closed and tied together with tape. Through 
the gloom the black horse-hair-covered furniture 
showed like mourning shapes. The mahogany 
table was empty; each chair stood with its back 
rigorously set against the wainscot, which was 
painted a pale green. What an abode for Bertha! 
Gordon shivered at the idea. He had leisure to 
shiver more than once before the clapping of a 
distant door and a shuffling footstep on the stairs 
announced an approach, and a thin, pallid, elder- 
ly man entered, wrapped in a flowered dressing- 
gown of antique pattern, and holding Gordon’s 
card between his fingers. 

“On a scientific subject, I believe ?” he said, in 
a dry voice. 

“Yes,” answered Gordon; “scientific, as ap- 
plied to hygiene. I learn that you are testing an 
experiment which of late has been the subject of 
some study with me—that of the beneficial result 
of the sun’s rays filtered through glass of a dark 
blue tint on the frame of the human animal. The 
theory is so recent that opportunities for critical 
observation upon it are rare, and I have ventured 
to intrude upon a leisure which I know is valu- 
able”—a bow here, and another from Mr. Lang— 
“a leisure which, without some valid reason, it 
would be unpardonable to interrupt”—another 
bow—“ to ask that you will communicate to me 
such minutiz as the time given to the experiment 
has permitted you to form. Do you find the re- 
sult of the blue glass what it is claimed to be?” 

“Take a seat, Sir,” said Mr. Lang, waving his 
thin hand with a gratified flush. “The intrusion 
upon my time is of less consequence, as it will be 
a gratification to discuss the theory in question 
with an inquirer like-minded with myself. It is 
rare in this village to find any sympathy jn scien- 
tific matters. I am happy to say that the result 
of my trial of blue glass confirms the statement 
as to its value. The subject—a young person in 
my own family—has made rather marked improve- 
ment during the thirteen weeks of experiment. 
She has gained to an appreciable degree in flesh 
and color, and—though that is of less moment— 
in what is termed spirits, cheerfulness; her ap- 
petite has likewise augmented. I regard the dis- 
covery as valuable to a high degree, and am pre- 
paring a digest of my observations, to be published 
at a later period. Meanwhile I shall test its ap- 
plication to the growth of human hair (one of the 
claims made for it) by the insertion of a blue 
sky-light over my study table.” 

“ Admirable!” chimed in Gordon. “ Nothing 
could be more interesting. Can the glass be ap- 
plied to an ordinary window, or must there be a 
special apparatus ?” 

“Not atall. An ordinary window answers the 
purpose perfectly. It is an affair of half an hour 
to make the change.” 

“ Ordinary putty ?” went on Gordon, anxiously. 

“Certainly; the putty of every day”—waving 
a hand impressively. ‘ You can see the pane in 
question, if you choose; but there is nothing 
to distinguish it except the color.” 

“T should like to examine it,” said Gordon. 

So it came to pass that Bertha, sitting duteous- 
ly in her wonted place, with her wondrous veil 
of shining hair falling about her, was transfixed 
by the apparition of her lover, led into the room 
by her uncle, who manifested to this new ac- 
quaintance a warmth which she had never seen 
in him before. 

“This is the pane,” he said; “color dark, as 
you see; an oblong, two ten by one eight, set in 
the ordinary way, in an ordinary frame, and not 
interfering with the use of the window. The 
sash opens and shuts as usual.” 

“T see that it does,” with a glance at Bertha. 

“Oh!? went on Mr. Lang, ‘and here is my 
subject. It is her hour for the reception of the 
blue ray. You observe that she has a healthy 
color enough now. Entirely the result of blue 
glass, Sir. She was pallid to a remarkable degree 
when she began.” 

There was certainly no lack of color to com- 
plain of in the flushed dimpling cheeks which 
were trying so hard to restrain a smile. Fortu- 
nately Mr. Lang was too much occupied to observe 
this unseemly levity. He busied himself with 
the blue pane. Gordon preserved an air of pro- 
found scientific interest. Presently he took his 
leave, with permission to return for farther light 
on the theory. 

In this inch-giving, ell-yielding world, the first 
step is truly the one which wins. It proved so in 
this case. Gordon Gray was not forced to take 
his bride through the window. She came to him 
through the door, some months later, in broad 
daylight, with her uncle’s consent, given with a 
certain inadvertence as from a mind occupied 
with higher themes, but still consent. Whether 
it would have been so easily accorded had not the 
opportune and engrossing discovery of the tele- 
phone occurred just then, we need not inquire. 
Bertha has blossomed like a rose in the full ra- 
diance of married happiness. She needs no blue 
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glass now; but for old times’ sake, Gordon has 
had one little pane inserted in that window of 
her boudoir where she is wont to sit and watch 
for his home-coming at sunset. Bertha proposed 
instead an emblematical design, with the legend, 
“Love laughs at medicine,” but Gordon was firm, 
and there to this day shines the plain blue pane 
to witness to the truth of this story. 





IN THE CHILD’S HOSPITAL. 


It’s ’Lizer they calls me when I am at home, 
An’I think that I’m eight come next May; 

I’ve been here a month, an’ ’twill be a Jong time 
Afore I get better, they say; 

But I try not to cry, though the pain’s hard to bear, 
An’ I want so to run out an’ play. 


There was five on us home—there was Fanny an’ me, 
An’ Nelly, an’ Johnny, an’ Mat; 

An’ we play’d up our court; we'd a couple of bricks, 
An’ a flow’r-pot, an’ father’s old hat; 

There was oyster shells, too, in the season, an’ cats, 
An’ ’Stralian meat tins, an’ that. 


But then I was tookt in my leg, oh, so bad! 
An’ couldn't get out o’ my bed; 

So I lay there alone in our under-ground room, 
Tntii I ‘most wished I was dead; 

An’ then I can mind ‘ow a gentleman came, 
An’ lookt at me, shaking ‘is head. 


An’ when I woke next I was regular dazed, 
The place was so sunny an’ bright; 

While as to the sheets, why, I never before 
Had seen nothink look half so white; 

For even the snow that falls in our court 
Gets covered in smuts in the night. 


But when I call’d out for my mother, they came 
An’ told me 1 waaen't to cry; 

For that I was come to a place to get well, 
But if I went home I should die; 

So I dried up my tears; for I saw lots of girls 
As wasn’t no bigger than I. 


An’ ev’ry one here’s very kind to us all; 
But Sarah’s the nurse I love bert, 

For she sits an’ ehe presses my fiigers, she does, 
An’ sings till she lulls me to rest; 

An’ then when the aching’s too painful to bear 
She leans my hot head on her breast. 


But she can not be with me forever, you know, 
And it’s when I’m alone in my pain 

I long for the morning, an’ when it is light, 
Then long for the darkness again: 

Now if I should ask you my suff'ring to ease, 
I wonder if ‘twould be in vain. 


I've heard that rich children what’s little, like me, 
Have beautiful toys by the score; 
An’ long ere their old ones are broken or lost, 
Their uncles and friends give them more. 
Kitty Jennings, whose mother has chared for rich 
folks, 
Says they lie kicked about on the floor. 


Well, what all we little ones pray of you's this: 
Oh! don't throw these old toys away, 

But bring them to us; for poor as we are, 
We know how to laugh an’ to play. 

Oh! bring them to us, an’ they'll help make us strong, 
An’ cheer up our dreariest day. 


Don’t mind if they're broken, or batter’d, or ofd, 
For that doesn’t matter at all; 

The one real toy that ever I had 
Was only a piece of a doll: 

But I loved her as thongh she had got both her legs, 
An’ had not broke her nose with a fall. 


But I’ve dreamt that an angel has come in the night, 
Those toys on our pillows to strew, 

An’I fancy you'll think of us little ones here, 
An’ then my nice dream wiil come true; 

An’ when we wake up some fine day we shall find 
Our treasures have come, thanks to you. 


Oh! what I would give for a dolly to hug 
When the aching comes on very bad, 

An’ then I could tell her my troubles, besides, 
When I'm feeling so lonely an’ sad! 

I really believe I should soon be all right 
If only a dolly I had. 


An’ Lizzie, who sleeps in the cot next to mine, 
An’ cries when it comes to be dark, 

She told me she never would cry any more 
If she had but an old Noah's Ark. 

An’ Kitty, she’s next me on my other side, 
Wants ball, an’ a dog that will bark. 


I hope it’s not wrong of a small girl like me 
To make such a fuss an’ a noise, 

But I feel that you won't Jet me ask very long, 
For we little ones have such few joys; 

So look through your nurseries quick, if you please, 
An’ eend us your broken old toys! 





PORCELAIN PAINTING. 


T would be out of place to enter into a fully de- 
tailed account of the manufacture of the vari- 
ous wares known by the generic name of china ; 
but a few particulars may not be unnecessary, as 
an introduction to the special process of embellish- 
ment. Most of us are familiar with the earlier 
difficulties in the plastic processes—from the pot- 
ter’s wheel to the mould—with which Wedgwood 
had tocontend. We know the components of the 
superior wares, and have at length discovered the 
Chinese secret—thatit is the ingredient of bone-dust 
which imparts the semi-transparent quality, while 
the properties of the shining surface are well un- 
derstood ; therefore it is with the bisque, or un- 
glazed ware, that we shall commence, after it has 
been withdrawn from the Jottle-shaped oven to 
the dripping-house. 

In this latter department the fresh-baked ware 
is immersed in a silicious solution, and thence 
conveyed, in bandbox-shaped seggars, to the 
“glost” (glaze) oven to be fired. But should it 
be desired to ornament it with printed paper pat- 
terns laid upon the surface, this is effected before 
it is dipped. The ware is now fired until the glaze 
becomes transparent ; after which it is removed to 
the “ glost” warehouse, where the various articles 
are assorted by classification, and then transferred 
to female artists skilled in the “ stenciled ground- 


laying,” as the process is locally termed, of the | 


metallic colors, each of which is brought to a per- 
fectly uniform tint with a “boss” or pad. 
Passing from their hands to the kiln, the ware 
is again fired, after which it is transferred to the 
fair “paintresses”’ (a local word), whose superior 


intelligence or taste qualifies them to embellish 
it with what they call “ enamel” paintings of birds, 
flowers, and other familiar objects. It is then 
fired for eight hours, and finally transferred to 
the gilders and burnishers, who, with their agate 
implements, bring the process of ornamentation 
to its last stage. 

But before this has been arrived at, many busy 
heads have been at work in the selection of ma- 
terials and in their manipulation ; for in the work 
of ordinary painters and “ paintresses,” rapidity 
of execution, as well as artistic dexterity, is re- 
quired in order to earn a livelihood. On an aver- 
age, one penny is the price allowed in England for 
the central flora] pattern of an ordinary plate, such 
as a pink rose with buds and leaves, a convolvu- 
lus, or any other simple flower. Each color must 
be laid on with firmness and precision ; and where 
the light is to fall, as on the convex petal of a rose, 
the effect must be produced by a rapid touch of 
the finger removing the color. With a convolvu- 
lus, however, it may be remarked, the color is 
dashed on rapidly, and with each dash the hair- 
pencil is swept to a point, more or less fine, ac- 
cording to the style of flower; and with blue flow- 
ers especially, the rule well known to water-color- 
ists in painting an azure sky is never departed 
from. 

The bisque, or unglazed ware, is now but seldom 
embellished with painting, for colors are found to 
have little brilliancy on its porous surface; con- 
sequently, this kind of ware is chiefly used where 
Jorm alone is the paramount consideration. 

In the manipulation of metallic colors, the supe- 
rior porcelain painter has to calculate the ultimate 
effect with the same care as the fresco or distem- 
per painter; and yet it is surprising how limited 
is the fame of those who decorate our drawing- 
room and dessert ware with their artistic work, 
in which a few masterly touches in birds and flow- 
ers, figures and landscapes, give life to the cold 
clay ; for with certain exceptions these artists are 
not allowed even to add their initials to their work. 

Considerable nicety, only to be acquired by 
practice, is requisite in mixing the metallic colors ; 
and for this purpose spirit of turpentine, com- 
bined with a thick oil obtained from exposure to 
the air for a certain length of time of ordinary 
turpentine (called fat), is used; but should more 
body be required, tar is added. The mixed color 
is then applied to the porcelain in the same man- 
ner as in ordinary oil-painting, but with one mark- 
ed and important difference, namely, that in por- 
celain painting the color must never be worked, 
but must be applied with a full brush, carried 
with a clean and precise sweep to lighter grada- 
tions of tint. Thus, the greatest depth of color 
indicates the first impact of the full-charged brush. 
Inattention to this dominating rule would be pro- 
ductive of clogginess and opacity. 

Lastly, the brush or hair-pencil does not seem 
to be regarded as of such importance as one would 
imagine by the ordinary artists of our “ pot banks” 
(china and earthenware manufactories in Stafford- 
shire are invariably called banks); and it is not 
a little surprising, even to one long accustomed to 
the use of the pencil, to observe with what dex- 
terity the most apparently intractable tuft of hair 
on the end of a quill can be brought into subjec- 
tion by those who can get no better, and whose 
living depends upon their ingenuity. 

Various kinds of brushes are used. Fine lines 
are expressed with a very long-haired thin camel- 
hair, while ordinary subjects are readily master- 
ed with a medium size. But for more careful and 
minute work, such as heraldic painting—as less 
liable to clog—the mounted sable (No. 1, 2, or 3) 
is the best. 

Although, to a certain extent, the art of painting 
on porcelain may be readily acquired by any one 
of ordinary intelligence, its niceties, like those of 
wood-engraving or any similar accomplishment, 
are nevertheless to be learned only by long prac- 
tice. The mere application of color within pre- 
pared outlines is often supposed to constitute 
“the art of painting,” and there can be no doubt 
that, according to dictionary definition, it is paint- 
ing ; but as there is no art in it, so is there no 
credit due to the purely mechanical action of the 
painter’s hand. As an amusement, where prac- 
ticed on artistic principles, porcelain painting 
might, among amateurs, lead to pleasing results ; 
but to “take it up” merely as a fashion of the day 
is scarcely worth the trouble, and would be of 
comparatively little benefit to those who contri- 
bute materials. 








Spring Suits, Wrappings, and Bonnets, 
Figs. 1-8. 


WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS OF 
FIGS. 2, 5, AND 6. 
See illustration on page 300. 

Fig. 1.—Armcre Sirk Mantitia. This grace- 
ful wrapping is hollowed out in the back and 
rounded on the bottom, with two long square 
tabs in front. The trimming consists of satin 
grelot fringe and a quilting of black lace, with 
small satin bows around the neck and down the 
front. Dress of prune-colored damassé silk in 
two shades. Prune-colored silk capote bonnet, 
with straw crown, trimmed with prune - colored 
ribbon and bluebells. 

Figs. 2 and 5.—Dr1aconat Sacqvr, D1racona 
Over-Sgirt, AND Fan DeMi-TRAINED Skirt, Back 
anD Front (with Cut Paper Patrern). The 
diagonal sacque in this illustration is a Parisian 
model for dressy wraps of black gros grain or ar- 
mure silk trimmed with lace, and is also an appro- 
priate pattern for woolen sacques of black cash- 
mere, camel’s-hair, figured cloths, or for the mate- 
rial of the costume with which it is worn. The 
front of the garment, which is shown by Fig. 5, is 
lapped diagonally on the left side, sloping from the 
neck to the end of the sacque ; but if it is prefer- 
able to have it opened straight up the front, it can 
be done so by using the notches at top and bot- 





tom, allowing the material an inch or two wider to 





turn under fora hem. The back has long seams 
from the shoulders, and falls in with the outlines 
of the figure, being perfectly plain over the tour- 
nure. The long seams are corded in the picture 
(see Fig. 1), but these cords may be omitted, and 
the seams merely stitched. The diagonal over- 
skirt has folds of irregular lines falling lower on 
one side than the other, and when made by the 
modistes is sewed in at the belt with the lower 
skirt, and permanently adjusted upon it. The 
new fan demi-trained skirt is a graceful shape, 
giving stylish scant gores at the top that add 
nothing to the wearer’s size, yet making a spread- 
ing fan-like train. This is easily done by addi- 
tional fullness sewed in the middle seam of the 
back and pleated there. The over-skirt must be 
long enough to conceal the fullness added for 
the train. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, DIAGONAL OVER-SKIRT, 
AND FAN DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 

Draconat Sacqve.—This pattern is in eight 
pieces—right and left front, two side forms, back, 
sleeve, collar, and pocket. The front is cut di- 
agonal, the right front overlapping the left, and 
closing the entire length with buttons sewed on 
the left side, and button-holes on the right. The 
perforations show where to cut for the button- 
holes and to sew on the buttons. It is fitted 
with a small dart on each side of the front. The 
back is adjusted to the figure by a seam down 
the middle, and two side-form seams, one extend- 
ing from the shoulder the entire length of the 
garment, the other from the armhole near the 
shoulder seam. The standing collar is cut bias 
of the goods, and joined to the neck according to 
the notches. Place the back seam of the sleeve 
even with the side body seam near the shoulder, 
and the front seam to the notch in the front part 
of the armhole. Hold the sleeve toward you 
when sewing. Place the pocket over the under- 
arm seam by meeting the perforations; turn 
down the top by the notches, and trim with bows 
and loops, as illustrated. The perforations show 
where to take up the dart and to baste the shoul- 
der and under-arm seams, and the size and form 
of the under part of the sleeve, and also where 
to place those at the waist line in the back, side 
forms, and left front even on the thread of the 
goods. The notches at top and bottom of the right 
front denote the centre. An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for perforated seams, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, single width, 44 yards. 

Diacona Over-Skirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back, side gore for the left, and a 
side gore for the right. Cut the front and back 
with the long straight edge laid on the fold of 
the goods to avoid seams. Only one-half of these 
two pieces of the pattern is given. Cut one piece 
each of the side gores, and join to the front on 
the left side, meeting the single notches at the 
top. The wide gore is joined to the right side 
of the front. Make seven upturned pleats on 
the back edge of the side gores, meeting two 
notches for each pleat, and join to the back 
breadth. Sew a tape in the line of perforations 
across the back breadth, and run ina shirr string ; 
draw it up in a space of about six inches; the 
material falling over forms the drapery as illus- 
trated. Tie back the skirt by two tapes sewed 
on the seam each side, six inches above and be- 
low the shirring. Pleat the top of the back 
breadth, and join to a belt the required size of 
the waist. 

Quantity of material, single width, 53 yards. 

Fan Demti-tratnep Skirt.—This pattern is in 
five pieces—front, two side gores, back, and ex- 
tra width for the fan train. Cut the front and 
extra width with the long straight edge laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces like the pattern given of the side gores 
and back. Join the seams according to the 
notches. The extra width added to the lower 
part of the back to make the fan train is laid in 
a large box pleat, with side pleats beneath, made 
by placing the notches evenly together, bringing 
the middle of the box pleat over the seam of the 
skirt, and sewing on flatly with a narrow bias 
band stitched on for strengthening it. The top 
of the back breadth is laid in pleats, and joined 
to a belt the required size of the waist. 

Quantity of material, single width, 7} yards. 





Fig. 3.—Matevassé Sacgce. This sacque of 
black matelassé is closed diagonally without but- 
tons, and is trimmed with fringe headed with 
black gailoon, edged on each side with narrow 
passementerie. In the back the galloon runs up 
square almost to the waist, simulating a tab but- 
toned on. The turned-down collar, sleeves, and 
auméniére pocket are trimmed in the same 
manner. Iron gray Bulgarian cassimere dress, 
trimmed with silver gray faille. Baby capote of 
iron gray gros grain, with two ends trimmed with 
fringe falling on a little cape made of flat pleats, 
and trimmed with iron gray and sky blue faille 
bows. A thickly pleated sky blue ruche forms 
the inside trimming. 

Fig. 4.—Briack Fattte Sacqur. The single- 
breasted sacque opens rather low in front, and is 
trimmed with bias silk folds and a frill of lace. 
The folds end on each side in tabs fastened by a 
passementerie ornament with tassels; the same 
ornaments are set in the corners of the front. 
A similar long tab trims the back. Loose coat 
sleeve, with deep cuff, trimmed with buttons and 
passementerie ornaments. The sacque is edged 
with fringe. Bronze faille princesse dress. 
White Venice point bonnet with cape. A strip 
of fringed tilleul silk is wound around the crown, 
crosses behind, and is brought forward to form 
strings that are tied under the chin. A trailing 


spray of lilies-of-the-valley falls over the drapery. | 
The front is trimmed with a thick rosette ruche 
of fringed tilleul silk, covering the stems of a 
bunch of grasses veined with red that falls over 
the crown. 


A fringed tilleul ruche and small 
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bow of faille of the same shade form the inside 
trimming. 

Fig. 6.—Breton Jacket, Breton OveR-Skirt 
with ScarF Back, aND WALKING SgIRT (WITH 
Cut Paper Pattern). The Breton jacket shown 
in this illustration is made by a French pattern 
used in the best furnishing houses. This jacket 
may be an extra wrap to be worn with any dress, 
or it may be used with an over-skirt of corre- 
sponding style and material over dark silk skirts. 
Dark twilled woolens and cloths are the materials 
most used, and these are brightened up by em- 
broidered bands, or by the gay Breton braids— 
better known as galloons—set on, not as a regu- 
lar border, but in the straight cross strips shown 
in all pictures of Breton garments. The vest is 
in a single piece, and the jacket fastens on the 
left edge of this vest, the buttoas and button- 
holes being concealed from view. The over-skirt 
with this pattern differs from that given with the 
Breton costume in Bazar No. 17, Vol. X., in hav- 
ing the back formed of two long straight scarf- 
like breadths that are crossed half-way down the 
back, and made to droop slightly in a loop over 
the broad Breton band. This Breton band is now 
placed very low behind. If it is desirable to trim 
these scarfs more showily, they may be corded on 
the sides and lower edges, faced with silk on the 
wrong side, and the wide galloon placed around 
them, or merely across the bottom ; the sides are 
then laid upon the edge of the side gores instead 
of being sewed there ina seam. The skirt is of 
walking length. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
BRETON JACKET, BRETON OVER-SKIRT WITH 
SCARF BACK, AND WALKING SKIRT. 

Breton Jacket.—This pattern is in seven 
pieces—front, vest, back, sleeve, cuff, collar, and 
pocket. The front is fitted with one small dart 
each side and an under-arm seam extending to the 
pocket. The back is adjusted by a seam in the 
middle and a side seam; the extra width cut on 
laps on the back. Cut the vest with the long 
straight edge laid on the fold of the goods to 
avoid a seam. Sew the vest to the under side of 
the right front, placing the perforations evenly 
together. The jacket fastens at the left side upon 
the vest. The perforations show where to cut 
the button-holes on the vest, and where to sew the 
buttons on the under side of the front. Care 
should be taken not to show the stitches. Join 
the round collar to the outside front by meeting 
the notches, and turn it down. Place the long 
seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back part 
of the armhole, and the short seam to the notch 
in the front part, holding the sleeve toward you 
when sewing. Place the back edge of the cuff 
on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam, and 
trim in the line of perforations, forming a lappet. 
Join to the sleeve according to the notches. The 
perforations show where to baste the shoulder 
and under-arm seams, to take up the dart, and 
the size and form of the under part of the sleeve. 
The lappets are cut on the pocket and turned 
over according to the notches; place the pocket 
over the under-arm seam by meeting the perfora- 
tions. A quarter of an inch is allowed for all 
seams not perforated. Place the perforations at 
the waist line in the back even on the thread of 
the goods. 

Quantity of material, double width, 2} yards. 

Breton OvER-SKIRT WiTH ScarF Back.—This 
pattern is in five pieces—front, side gore, back, 
pocket, and band. Cut the front with the long 
straight edge laid on the fold of the goods to 
avoid a seam. Cut two pieces of the pattern 
given of the side gores and back. The whole of 
the pocket and band is given. Join the seams 
according to the notches. The back of the skirt 
is two straight breadths, joined to the side gore 
down to the notch, the top laid in pleats and 
sewed toa belt. Join the band to the side gore by 
meeting the perforations. The straight breadths 
are adjusted by crossing one over the other, and 
pulled up to form slight loops over the band; 
place the notches evenly together at the bottom, 
and this shows the amount allowed for the loops; 
fasten on the under side of the band to hold them 
in place. Turn the lappets over on the pocket as 
notched, and face with silk ornamented with over- 
lapping buttons. Place on the skirt by meeting 
the perforations. 

Quantity of material, double width, 23 yards. 

Watkinc Sxirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side gore. Cut the front 
and back with the long straight edge laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gores. Join to- 
gether by the notches. 

Quantity of material, double width, 33 yards. 

Fig. 7.—Licut Gray Ciota Visite. This wrap- 
ping, which revives a name of olden times, is ad- 
justed in the back, and has square tabs in front 
falling a little below the sleeve. The trimming 
consists of fringe and gray soutache embroidery. 
Gray silk dress in two shades. Gray straw bon- 
net, trimmed with a drapery of gray faille, form- 
ing a cape, and confined by agrafes. A ruche of 
Vesuvius red satin, and bow of the same with 
long ends, are set under the cape. Gray bow and 
bunch of wild flowers on the left side of the 
front. A gray revers shirred over a Vesuvius 
red revers forms the inside trimming. 

Fig. 8.—Bivr CLotn Sacqve. This sacque with 
standing collar is edged with two rows of gal- 
loon. The turned-down collar and deep cuffs are 
trimmed in the same manner. Navy blue camel’s 
hair polonaise, buttoned in front and edged with 
galloon, with navy blue silk skirt. Navy blue 
capote bonnet, with a drapery of faille, forming a 
diadem, on which is a garland of dark leaves and 


| small bouquets of dark blue and white myosotis. 


A half-blown tea-rose is set a little to the left. 
A pleating of faille, surrounding a fringed ruche, 
rests on the hair at the edge of the diadem. A 
fringed bow is set on the top of the capote, and 
another at the back. Fringed strings. 
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Faille and Cashmere Dress. 

Tue skirt of olive green faille is forty-four 
inches long in front, sixty inches long in the 
back, and three yards and a quarter wide on the 
bottom. The trimming consists of a side-pleated 
scalloped ruffle of the material five inches and 
three-quarters wide, a side-pleated heading two 
inches wide, and a border three inches and three- 
quarters wide. This border consists of an olive 
green net-work resembling guipure, which is em- 
broideved in satin and half-polka stitch with green 
and ivory worsted. <A similar border, olive green 
fringe four inches and seven-eighths and eight 
inches and seven-eighths wide, tied with ivory 
silk, and ruffles of faille, trim the polonaise of 
olive green cashmere, which closes diagonally in 
front. Besides this, the polonaise is trimmed 
with pieces of faille and with a bow of red gros 
grain ribbon. A diagram of the back of the 
dress will be found on page 285 of the last num- 
ber of the Bazar. 











perfect indifference. 
are still far from uncommon in the signatures of 
imperfectly educated persons. 
a constant growth of new names, springing from 
ignorance and carelessness, though also in some 
cases from a sense of refinement. 


of names from foundlings. 
end to invent names for the anonymous infants 
thrown on their bounty, parish authorities are apt | 
to cut the matter short by conferring names that 
are suggested by the localities where the poor 
children were picked up. A child found at a door 


Steps, Basket, Turnstile, or any thing else. 


Eccentricities of this kind | 


There is, in fact, 


Perhaps there is a still more vigorous growth 
Driven to their wits’ 


will be called Door, and so on with Street, Place, 
Hun- 
dreds of droll names are said to have begun in this 
way. Possibly it was from such origin as this 
that a respectable citizen of Dublin, mentioned by 
Cosmo Innes in his small book on Surnames, de- 
rived the name of Halfpenny. Mr. Halfpenny, it 
is stated, “throve in trade, and his children pre- 
vailed on him in his latter years to change the 
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gregor, Maeneil, Macfarlane, Macleod, and Mac- 
donald—all great clans in the olden time ; and the 
Macs of Galloway, where Gaelic is now extinct, 
and the races are somewhat different from the 
Highland septs—perhaps with a little Manx and 
Irish blood in them. Among the Galloway Maes 
are found the names Maclumpha, Macletchie, and 
MacCandlish, which evidently do not sound with 
the true Highland ring. The Irish have likewise 
their form of expression for son. They use the 
single letter O, as O'Connell and O'Donnell. ~The 
O, however, signifies grandson, as it continues to 
do in the old Lowland vernacular in Scotland, 
where an aged woman in humble life may be heard 
saying of her grandchild, “ That is my 0.” Pre- 
fixes or terminations for son are common among 
names in every civilized country in Europe. 

As is well known, the Norman Conquest gave a 
new character to English names. 


many of the most notable of our surnames are to 
be dated, not only in England, where the Conquest 
made itself cruelly felt, but in Scotland, where 





NAMES. 


MPMHERE might be 

much amusement 
in tracing the origin of 
familynames. Long ago 
—say about six or seven 


hundred years since— 
there were no family 
names at all. People 


had Christian names and 
nothing more, and of 
course there was often 
considerable difficulty in 
distinguishing — individ- 
vals. Such at present is 
the case in Turkey, where 





the old Eastern practice 
of using but a single 
name continues to be fol- 
lowed. Surnames were 





not introduced into En- 








gland until after the 
Conquest. The fashion 
of using two names came 
to us from France, but 
for a time was confined 


to families of distine- 
tion, and extended slow- 
ly over the country. 


One thing is said to have 
promoted itsuse. Young 
ladies of aspiring tastes 
declined to marry gentle- 
men who had only a 
Christian name, such as 
John or Thomas, for 











they would necessarily 
have still to be called by 
their own name, Mary, 
Elizabeth, or whatever it £ 
was. Spinsters accord- 
ingly thought it to be a 
grand thing to form an 
alliance with a person 
possessing the distine- 
tion of a family name, by 
which they should ever 
after be called. 
Curiously enough, so 
difficult is it to alter old 
usages, that until very 
lately surnames were 
scarcely used among the S : 
humbler classes of peo- Ris 8 
ple in some parts of BS 
Great Britain remote 
from centres of civiliza- 
tion. In these places, a 
creditor would enter the 
name of his debtor in his 
hooks as John the son of 
Thomas, just as you see 
genealogies in the Old 
Testament. Only now, 
from improved commu- 
nication with the outer 
world, have practices of 





this kind gone out of 
use. We can easily un- 


derstand how the names 
ending in son, as John- 
son, Thomson, Manson 
(abbreviation of Mag- 
nusson), originated ; and 
it is equally easy to con- 
jecture how names from 
professions, such as 
Smith, Miller, or Cooper, 
came into existence. It 
is equally obvious that 
many family names are 
derived from the nature 
of the complexion of 
individuals, as Black, Brown, and White. At 
first sight, there is a mystery as regards the dif- 
ferent ways in which certain names are spelled. 
Smith is sometimes written Smyth; and in some 
instances Brown hasan eat the end of it. We see 
the name Reid spelled as Reade, Reed, and Rede. 
We see Long, Lang, and Laing, all variations of 
one name. The same thing can be said of Strong, 
Strang,'and Strange; of Little and Liddle ; of Home 
and Hume; of Chambers and Chalmers; and so 
on with a host of surnames in daily use. The 
mystery which hangs over various spellings is 
cleared up on a consideration of the indifferent 
scholarship which prevailed until even the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Names in old legal 
documents and in the inscriptions on the blank 
leaves of family Bibles are written in all sorts of 
ways. Aman seldom wrote his name twice in suc- 
cession the same way. Each member of a family 
followed the spelling suggested by his own fancy, 
and added to or altered letters in his name with 
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FAILLE AND CASHMERE DRESS. 


name, which they thought undignified ; and this he 
did chiefly by dropping the last syllable. He died 
and was buried as Mr. Halpen. The fortune of 
the family did not recede, and the son of our cit- 
izen thought proper to renounce retail dealing, 
and at the same time looked about for a euphoni- 
ous change of name. He made no scruple of drop- | 
ping the unnecessary h ; and that being done, it 
was easy to go into the Celtic rage, which Sir Wal- 
ter Scott and the Lady of the Lake had just raised 
to a great height ; and he who had run the streets 
as little Kenny Halfpenny came out at the levées 
of the day as Kenneth MacAlpin, the descendant 
of a hundred kings.” 
The assumed name of MacAlpin brings us to | 
the whole order of Maes, now spread out in all 
directions. Mace is the Gaelic equivalent for son, 
and accordingly Mr. MacAlpin would in an English 
dress be Mr. Alpinson. There happen to be two 
distinct classes of Maes, those with a High- 
land origin, such as Mackay, Macpherson, Mac- | 


families of Norman origin gradually effected a set- 
tlement by invitation and otherwise. Names 
traceable to the Norman families are very com- 
monly derived from heritable possessions, and till 
this day bear a certain aristocratic air, though al- 
tered in Various ways. 

On the original names borne by noted Norman 
families in England and Scotland, time has ef- 
fected conspicuous changes. The prefix de, which 
was once held in high esteem, has been generally 
dropped. There has likewise, in various cases, 
been what might be called a vulgarizing of the 
names. De Vesci is transformed into Veitch, De 
I'Isle into Lyle, and De Vere into Weir. Through 
various changes De Montalt has become Mowat, 
De Montfitchet sinks into Mushet, De Moravie into 
Murray, and Grossetéte into Grosart. 

The original French names were not 
preserved by the refugees and their descendants. 
Becoming Anglicized, their names in seve i 
stances assumed an English form, which was not 


alwavs 





From that time 
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always an improvement. L’Oiseau became Bird; 
Le Jeune, Young; Du Bois, Wood; Le Blane, 
White; Le Noir, Black; Le Maur, Brown; Le 
Roy, King; Lacroix, Cross ; Tonnelier, Cooper ; 
Le Maitre, Masters; Dulau, Waters; Sauvage, 
Savage and Wild. Some of the Lefevres changed 
their name to the English equivalent of Smith, 
as was the case with the ancestor of Sir Culling 
Eardley Smith, Bart., a French refugee whose 
original name was Lefevre. Many names were 
strangely altered in their conversion from French 
into English. Jolifemme was freely translated 
into Pretyman; Momerie became Mummery, a 
common name at Dover; and Planche became 
Plank, of which there are still instanees at Can- 
terbury and Southampton. At Oxford, the name 
of Williamise was traced back to Villebois ; Tail- 
lebois became Talboys ; Le Coq, Layeock ; Bou- 
chier, Butcher or Boxer; Boyer, Bower; Bois, 
Boys; Mesurier, Measure; Mahieu, Mayhew ; 
Drouet, Drewitt; D’Aeth, Death ; D’Orleans, Dor- 
ling; De Preux, Diprose; De Moulins, Mullins ; 
Pelletier, Pelter; Huy- 
ghens, Huggens or Hig- 
gins; and Beaufoy, Bof- 


fy. Some other conver- 
sions are mentioned, 
such as Letellier into 
Taylor; De Laine into 
Dillon; Dieudoun into 
Dudney; Renalls into 
Reynolds ; Saveroy into 


Savery; and Levereau 
into Lever. While such 
havoe has been played 
in England with French 
names, a similar change, 
though on a less exten- 
sive scale, has been 
made on English and 
Scotch names in France 
—witness only Colbert, 
a minister of Louis 
XIV., descended from a 
Scotsman named Cuth- 
bert; and Le Brun, an 
eminent artist, sprung 
from plain Mr. Brown. 





VALOIS 
FASHIONS. 
{HARLES the Eighth 


brought new fash- 
ions from Italy, and ear- 
ried them to excess ; and 
in the reign of Francis 
the First, luxury in dress 
rose higher than ever. 
We know what was said 
about the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, that many 
a gay ruffler there car- 
ried his ancestral acres 
on his back. The no- 
blesse were ruined, and 
then went to court to 
try to mend their for- 
tunes, only succeeding, 
as was natural, in mak- 
ing the mischief worse. 
Then sprang up the 
breed of poor dandies, 
Waiters upon Provi- 
dence, well-born Micaw- 
bers anxiously expecting 
some little “ place about 
court” toturnup. They 
had their make-shifts, 
not unknown to the mod- 


ern “ swell” whois down 
on his luck; for in- 
} stance, Lord Bareacres 


and Count Out-at-elbows 
would) vie with 
another on the fineness 
of the lace frill protrud- 
ing from their doublets. 
You might think those 
ingenious noblemen were 
got up in “sarks of the 
Holland fine,” regardless 
of expense; but a con- 
temporary ballad teils 
how they wore shirts of 
sac de toile & moulin— 
coarse as a miller’s 
sack—and just stuck a 
fine Flanders handker- 
chief through the breast 
of their coat. Hence 
they were called frin 
gants, freluquets, words 
that have lasted, though 


one 


it needs an archwol- 
ogist to tell their ori- 
gin. 


In Henry the Second’s time, dress grew yet 
more costly, but it was so graceful, both for men 
and women, that it is hard to find fault. Very 
soon, however, naturalness degenerated into li- 
Catherine de Medicis, at that lovely little 
chateau of Chenonceaux, which she forced Diana 
of Poitiers to give up to her, made a grand ban- 


cense. 


| quet, where the waitresses, “noble and virtuous 


young ladies,” says the chronicler, were got up 
like savage women, their hair flying loose, and 
their dress, or rather the want of it, 
long way toward the primitive fig-leaf 

The next fashion was that to which we now 
; to be slow and timid ap 
proach—the fashion of long trains ; serpents, the 
preachers called them. Queen Elizabeth of Aus- 
tria made her entry into Paris, in 1571, mounted 
on a “hackney,” and with a train twenty ells 
long, which took six squires to hold up. Eliza- 
beth Archduchess nobodies of 
that sad time. Charles the Ninth’s marriage with 


going on a 


adays seem making 


was one of the 
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her was thought by the Huguenots to be a good 
sign, for her father, Maximilian the Second, was 
the very reverse of a bigot; but the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew followed in less than two years. 
Henry the Third, King of Poland, who, when 
news came of his brother's de ath, threw up his 
crown and ran away from Cracow by night, pur- 
sued by Polish lancers as far as Moravia, became 
a greater fool of fashion than any of his pred- 
ecessors even of the House of Valois. He spent 
three and a half million francs on the marriage 
of his minion, the Duke of Joyeuse. He was al- 
ways planning new styles of dress, and used, more- 
over, to paint, and to wear plasters on his face at 
night to improve his complexion; moreover, he 
slept in gloves, an absurdity which was soon im- 
itated by most of the grand lords and _ ladies. 
His hair was red, but he soon lost it through try- 
ing various dyes; and, being bald, he wore a little 
turban. The Duke of Sully laughed at his turban, 
and at the basket round his neck, full of little 
lap-dogs. But his great vanity was starch. He 
actually invented some new kinds, and the Paris- 
ians called him, “‘starcher in ordinary to her 
Majesty.” To him belongs the credit of surround- 
ing a man’s neck with a stiff frill—the ruff that, 
before his time, the women had had all to them- 
selves. Henry wore it flattened down till it looked 
like a dish. “ Calves’ head,” cried the Parisians, 
and the phrase became as significant as it was 
in England at the Restoration. 








FARMERS, MECHANICS, 

and all people who appreciate the value of keep- 
ing a memorandum of business transactions, 
daily events, and items of interest or importance, 
for future reference, should call on their drug- 
gists and get Dr. P 1eRcE’s Memorandum Book 
free. The Doctor's Grand Invalids’ Hotel at Buf- 
falo, which costs, when finished, two hundred 
thousand dollars, will be opened early in June 
next, for the reception of patients afflicted with 
chronic diseases and deformities. It will afford 
the most perfect facilities for the cure of such 
affections, and its Faculty of physicians and sur- 
geons will embrace graduates from both Ameri- 
can and European Medical Schools who have be- 
come distinguished for their skill. The People’s 
Common-Sense Medical Adviser, by Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, a work of over nine hundred large pages, 
illustrated by two hundred and eighty-two en- 
gravings, and elegantly bound in cloth and gilt, 
is sent to any address by the Author on receipt 
of one doller and fifty cents, Almost one hun- 
dred thousand copies have already been sold. 

8. A. Crate, Esq., druggist, of West Alexander, 
Pa., says: “I sell more of Dr. Prerce’s prepara- 
tions than all others combined. They give satis- 
faction in every case, and I can cheerfully recom- 
mend them to the public.”—[ Com. ] 





FOR DEBILITY, 
Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from any 
cause whatever, SCHENCK’S SEAWEED TONIC is a val- 
uable remedy, containing the nourishing and life- 
supporting properties of many natural produc- 


tions; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful. A single bottle will demonstrate its value. 


Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scuenck & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





HOW TO BEAUTIFY THE SKIN. 

Tuts is something every lady desires to know. 
During the last twenty years over two million 
ladies have used Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth.” It 
always gives the utmost satisfaction. Sold by 
druggists every where.—[ Com. ] 





Tue OveRworkeED Brain needs especial care in 
the choice of stimulants. Business men and inva- 
lids gain added vigor by the use of Chocolate or 
Cocoa in place of tea or coffee. The prepara- 
tions of Watter Baker & Co. retain the highest 
rank in the market. All grocers sell them.—[ Com. } 





Proressor Brot, the lecturer on Cookery, says 
that housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts, as the strongest and 
most healthful.—| Com. ] 





Ciara Lovtsr Ketioga, M'ile Titiens, Fanny Daven- 
port, Lotta, and a host of others recommend and 
use *Champlin's Liquid Pearl” for beautifying the 
complexion. For sale by dealers, at 50c. per bottle. 
Cuamruin & Co., Proprietors, Buitalo, N. 4.—{Com.]) 











Coryvine Wiret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented wg he | WwW bes! ws atterns may be transfert 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. Thi s 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns ols llsorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers ; sonenentiar: or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








AD VERTISEMENT s. 


Ate SHADES 


for windows, which are now so fashionable, are a re- 
markable combination of elegance and utility, and it is 
a curious fact that age and wear add to their richness, 
Those manufactured by 
J. C. WEMPLE & CO., 444 anv 446 PEARL ST,, 
NEW YORK, 

are not only very superior to the imported in appear- 
ance, but also in utility, as they do not require anoth- 
er shi ade behind them to exclude the light. 

BS heir stock of pli ain and orns amental Gold ae 


EEP your bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by all ores: 
gists and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Fudson St., N. ¥ 


| 


keeps any length of time in any climate. 


ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


¢w~ The finest preparation of the kind in the world. Its perfect purity and uniformity of strength not 
only insures success in baking, but makes it go one-third farther than adulterated or short-weight kinds. It 
To be had of grocers; or send 35 cents for 3g Ib., or 60 cts. for 1 lb. 

can to Royat Bakise Powver Co., New York, and receive, posta ie aid, by return mail, with recipes for 
making the celebrated Vienna Rolls, Biscuit, Cakes, Corn Bread, 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


ns, &e. 








CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of COLGATE & Co.’s CASHMERE BouquET EXTRACT 
and TOILET POWDER will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 





A VALUABLE PREMIUM GIFT 
TO EVERY READER OF THIS OFFER! 





PREMIUM COUPON. 


(Signed) 





Cut out this Coupon and send to the Stuart Importing Co. for redemption. 
__On receipt of this Coupon, together with Fift 
for Express or Mailing charges, we will send F 


RUSSIA LEATHER POCKET-BOOK, > a:c¥2 “ocx, 
and with ANY INITIAL LETTER DESIRED, neatly stam 
This Coupon is good only ninety nays from t 

STUART IMPORTING CO., 569 Broadway, New York. 


Cents to pay 
E, an elegant 


in Gold. (Retail price, $1.50.) 
e date of this paper. 




















TING MACHINES, $250 


Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50, 
Or a mail on — of $2 80. 

GENTS WANTED. 
MAIRS. & KELLOGG, Troy, N N. 2S 





Pure white | teeth and a “sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellentthing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
unexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


ED. PINAUD’S | 


CELEBRATED FRENCH 


Perfumery, Soaps, &c., &c. 
SPECIALTIFS: 

PARFUMERIE IXORA, EXTRAIT VEGETAL, 
SAVON SUC DE LAITUE, COSMETIQUES, 
AND ESSENCE OF VIOLET. 

For sale at all Dealers of Toilet Articles. 
HENRY DREYFUS, Representative, 
13 Maiden Lane. 


@ ._—CO*WATERED LARD is a FRAUD. 
It contains one lb. of Water to 9 
Ibs. of Lard. The Water evapo- 
rates by Heat, causing a great 

4 loss to housekeepers. Our Kettle 

= Rendered Lard is 

from Water. For oie every where, 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 

36 Whitehall St., New York City. 

112 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

107, 109, 111 Elm St. +y St. Louis. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, WN. Y. 
Just received, . large importeion of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, P ear Threads, and Books of In- 
struction on lace hee also black and colored 









“MAUANE! BEWARE GF, 
WATERED L 





all materials for Needle-work, at the lowest prices, 
Samples sent. 





NEW YOI 


SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. ‘or circular. address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
Box 654, New York. 





YE 
“HOW TO MAKE LACE 
With over 250 Illustrations of all the Stitches. 50c. post 
free. Muze. GURNEY & CO., Lace Manufacturers and 
Importers of Lace Materials, 711 Broadway, N.Y.; 
Box 3527; and 172 Atlantic St., Brooklyn. Sample and 
Illustrated Price- — on application. §#~ LESSONS 
in LACE MAKIN 
HOW TO “WORK CREWELL, 
With Illustrations, 25c. Mur. GURNEY & CO. 
¢?~ Just veceived an Importation of Crewells and 
Floss of every variety of shade, and material for Lace 
M: iking of the finest quality. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ and Children's 


FINE SHOES. 


FIRST-CLASS GOODS AT MODERATE PRICES. 


} J.J. CONNER, 311 Sixth Ave., 
Ber. 19TH anv 20TH Srts., New York. 


Sa Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
30 VISITING CARDS, no two 

CARBS: alike, with your name finely printed, 

si ; 4 packs $1. Agents wanted. 

Try us. aA. Morritt, Fulton, N.Y. 
|For La Pictures” or Decorating, at 25 

| 50 cents per ¥: ard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 

‘ on 0., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. es 
KISS MY TEARS AWAY. 

Send 40 cents to 

CH AS. J. HOWES, Louisville, Ky. 
FOR SALE CHEAP—320 acres—all improved—lo- 
cated only one mile from the liveliest Railroad town 
in the State. Address, immediately, 


and a neat card case, postpaid, for 

cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
A SPLENDID ILLINOIS FARM 

ARMER, Box 16, Chicago, | 














The Latest Popular Sona. 





Pure and free | 







| 


| Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. 


Fringes, Berlin Zephyrs, Worsted Embroideries, and | 





THE 


For Heating or Cooking. 
TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 
Safe, 

Odorless and Durable. 
Can be used without chimney- 
flues, as it generates nosmoke 
ma) Or noxious gases. 

Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
ed and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or wood. 


THE HEATER 


furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 
regulated to any desired tem- 
The Cook, with Baker. perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Report of the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, easily managed, and 
well adapted to its intended purpose.” 
MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE co. 
NCE, MASS., a MACHIT NE 
THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 
General Agencies—39 Union — ner York; 
476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake 8t., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 








Madame FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 
Increases in Popularity 
every year, 

And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 


ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Beware of imitations and 
infringements, Manufactured Sole- 
lyby FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 





DOVER EGG BEATER. 
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Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 





| 


54 West free of charge. 





The largest Stock of Hnman Hair Goods, 
| positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
Just received from Paris,the newly invent- 
ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
| bining elegance with durability, and forms 
| Coiffure for front and back, a Switch at $10 
| equal to one at $20 of the oldstyle. A hand- 
; some assortment of switches at all prices. 
The new INVISIBLE FRONT, for 
young and old ladies, improving the looks of 
| every one, $2 00 per inch on hair lace; $1 00 
her oe on imitation lace. 
URLS, warranted naturally curly, in 
ge variety, from $1 00 upward. 
YHAIRa Specialty. Lower 
ah ona any other house in the country. 
Hair taken in Exchange. 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 
_ ed manner. Warranted to give satisfac- 


UyRIv ALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
' Beautitie r, for the complexion, imparts a 
brilliant transparency ; Tecommended by the 
most prominent physicians; analyzed by the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 
to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
$1 00 per box. 
‘oupRay’s Celebrated Vegetable VEL= 


L, 
J 
H 
A 
W 


14th St. VE PINE, an elegant and indispensable 
Near | toilet powder, marvelous for its beneficial 
Sixth | qualities to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 
Avenue, | PET 00x. - 
para F, Coupray's celebrated AURORA, to 
NEW _ bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
YORK, | Without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 
1 bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
Only J. B. Fonvanr's wonderful preparation, 
Depot. DERMA‘TINE, a sure cure to remove 


| all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 


MORE GRAY HAIR. 
L. SHAW’S ODORLESS 


PERSIAN KHENNA 


is the only reliable harmless hair dye. No Lac Sulphur, 
Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. Endorsed by our 
most eminent chemists. Testimonials can be seen at 
our store. Applied free of charge. $100, and $1 50 per 
bottle. Address 54 West 14th Street, New York. 

2 Goods sent to all parts of the country, when pre- 
paid, free of charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amining. 


NO 





hats Toulet Soap, 







Unrivaled for the 
} toilet and the bath. 
No artificial and 
\ deceptive odors to 
cover common 
| and deleterious in- 

gredients. After 
years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soup has perfected and now offers to the public 


| The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 


Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture. 


For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 


Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 


, 6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 


STYLE is acknowledged the BEST | 


| ticular. WM. H. HYDE & 


the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- | 


duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own —-. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 
Address J S McCALL '& CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


gentleman who stands at the head | 


N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper’ 3 Bazar | 


can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


OSES‘ SPECIALTY 


Stro: Pot Roses, suit- 
able for immediate flowerin pn ae alllabeled, 
—_ safely by mail, pestpaid. 5 splendid varieties 

for $1; 1:2 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for 
$5. 20c. additional gets two M ificent 
Premium Roses. See OUR NE GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 
300 finest sorts. We make Roses a great specialty, 
and are the largest Rose-Growers in America. THE 
_DINGEE & CoNARD Co., West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 








cents. Address 


. B.T. BABBITT, 


New York City. 
ea@~ For Sale by all Druggists. #3 


NTN of all the 


“TER cces” 


The only Corset constructed on strictly anatomical 

rinciples. More stylish and comfortable than any other 
in the world. We will mail one (postage pela, to any 
lady who sends us $1 50 and her size. LADY AGENTS 
wanted every where. Write Pgs aged erat for par- 
Cco., New Haven, Conn. 

1.— F or Moth Patches, 
Freckles, and Tan. 

The only reliable cure 
is PERRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. 











2.—For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
use PERRYS COMEDONE 
and PIMPLE REMEDY, an in- 
fm) fallible skin re con- 

y sult Dr. B. C Der- 
ayy matologist, 49 foe ee 
New York. Both these med- 
icines are sold by Druggists. 








Habit Cured. 


A CERTAIN AND SURE CURE. 

Large Reduction in Prices. A Trial Bottle Free. 
MRS. J. A. DROLLINGER, LAPORTE, IND. 

Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 


THE WONDER BOX 


contains 24 sheets of paper, 25 envelopes, 105 decalco- 
manie pictures, 132 embossed pictures, 3 sheets col- 
ored paper, 1 floral card, 1 lead peucil, 1 pen-holder, 
6 pens, 2 book-marks, 1 motto, 25 colored wood strips, 
12 Komik Kerds, 10 tags, 10 flags, 66 silhouettes, 50 
scrap-book pictures. All in a neat box. 531 articles 
for 42 cents (by maii for 48 cents). It amounts at 
retail to $1 45. A pretty scrap-book, with 150 scrap 
pictures, given to any one getting up a club of six and 
| remmitting $275 with order. Agents wanted. 60-page 
catalogue free. J. J. GOULD, 16 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass, [This will appear one tine 
only. Pin itup. Send any time. Postage stamps taken. 


TAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or a goa samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENT & BRO., 102 
Walker St., N.Y., or 132 Lexington St, Baitimore, Md. 


Pani Should bny the Fifth Avenue 


LADIE Hair Crimper. Enquire at stores, 














CRAP PICTURES for decorating jars, &c. 
sheets, assorted, pee, for 50c. Catalogue free. 
E. L. AKEHURST, Utica, New York, 


Your: NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS.. Clintonville, Conn. 


Six | 





or send 25¢c. for three sample pairs to 
RENCH 


J. BENNETT, 297 Broadway, N.Y. 
STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
A. BERNARD, successor to L. CENDRIER, No. 


| 411 Canal Street, New York. Send stamp for circular. 





EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


25 


10¢., postpaid. 























RN 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Ee] & 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y., 


WILL EXHIBIT 
The largest and most complete stock, both as regards 
variety and value, in our line in this City. 

WE MAKE NO EXCEPTION. 
NOVELTIES FROM HOME AND FOREIGN MAR- 
KETS AT LEAST ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
CAN BE PURCHASED ELSEWHERE, 


FRENCH CHIPS. 


TELEPHONE (extra quality), $2 25 and $2 50. 
DANICHEFF (extra quality), $1 75 and $2 00. 
EQUESTRIAN (extra quality), $1 50 and $1 75. 
DIADEM (extra quality), $1 25 and $1 50. 


FRENCH CHIP HATS, 50c. 


DU? hing pa TU SCAN, MIL MILAN, and other BRAIDS 
in all the 
LEADING SHAPES. 


FINEST CANTON a and SCHOOL HATS, 
C., 19¢., 


250 CASES SPLIT STRAWS and LEGHORNS, 
é T5c., $1 00, $1 25, 
JUST THE THING FOR SCHOOL 
ANNIVERSARIES, 


MARSEILLE SUN HATS AND BONNETS, 
18¢., 15c., 18¢., 25c. 
ae 3 SILK NORMANDIES, 80c., 95c., $1 10, 
25, up. 
CHILDREN’S NORMANDIES, 45c., 50c., 60c., 75c., up. 


IMPORTED FRENCH FLOWERS 
AND 
OSTRICH FEATHERS. 

WE BRANCH IN OUR MANUFACTURING ROOM 
MONTURES, BOUQUETS, and WREATHS 
For Normandies, &c., to suit the tastes of ladies 
while they wait. 


SILK PARASOLS. 


10,000 to select from. 


FOR CHILDREN, 80c., 50c., 75c., 85c., $1 00, up. 
FOR LADIES (every kind of variety), $1 00, $1 15, 
$1 35, $1 50, $1 85, $2 00, $2 $2 25, up. 


BARGAINS IN 


SUN UMBRELLAS, 


Mounted in Shell, Horn, Pearl, Ivory, Bone, Pearl and 
Gold, Ivory and Gold, &c. All very low. 


LADIES’ SUITS AND DOLMANS. 
THIS DEPARTMENT ismore ATTRACTIVE DAILY. 
CLOTH DOLMANS, $1 85, $1 95, $2 30, $2 85, $3 25, up. 
LADIES’ STUFF SUITS, from $8 85, $4 00, $4 50, up. 
ELEGANT PLAIN and STRIPE SILK SUITS, $18 75, 


up. ces 
ae CHARGE FOR 


MAKING SILK DRESSES 


$12 50—FIRST: rb ARTISTS ENGAGED ONLY. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
NEW STOCK TO-DAY. 


1000 DOZ. NEW SHADES: 44 CTS. 
KID GLOVES, )THE PAIR. 
FULL ASSORTMENT SPRING COLORS. 


FULL LINES OF ALL OUR OWN BRANDS, 65c., 
75c., 85c., $1 00, up. 


COMPRISING EVERY NEW SHADE. 














Millinery Silks, Mode and every shade,60c. ,65c.,75c., up. 
Black Dress Silks, 85c., 95c., $1 15, #1 25, $1 50, $1 75, 
$2, $2.50. Lower in price "than for 12 years, 


OUR NEW DRESS SIL SILK DEPARTMENT 
will be opened next week. 
ta Notice will be given of the day. 


LACES, RUFFLINGS, TRIMMINGS, NOTIONS, &c. 
LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 
LARGE PURCHASE OF 


ALL SILK RIBBONS. 


GROS GRAIN, No. 9, 18c.; No. 12, 16c.; No. 16, 18c. 
SASH RIBBONS, at 8c., 10c., 12c., 15c., 20c., 25c., 50c. 





OUR STOCK THIS WEEK WILL REPAY A CARE- 
FUL EXAMINATION. 

DON’T FORGET OUR BOYS’ SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
PRICE-LIST, 

Sent by mail, free, on application. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58,60, 62,614,66,68 and 70 ALLEN ST. 








DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


RICH FRINGES, from 3 to 15 inches wide. 
PASSEMENTERIE INSERTIONS and GIMPS. 
PRARL SEQUINS, the Latest Novelty for Trim- 
ming; and all the Newest Styles of Hard 
Buttons. Silk and Worsted Fringes made to 
order, with Buttons to match. The trade 
supplied. Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 
E. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


MILLER & GRANT 


HAVE JUST IMPORTED 
RICH AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 
BRETON EMBROIDERED TRIMMINGS, BLACK 
SILK FRINGES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
AND BUTTONS. 
Special attention to orders by mail. 


879 BROADWAY, New York. 











SILKS. 


In ADDITION to our SUPERB DISPLAY of 


Black, Colored and Fancy Silks, 


The production of the most 
CELEBRATED EUROPEAN MANUFACTURERS, 
WE ARE OFFERING SOME 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


FANCY SILKS from 50c. to 75c. per yard. 
BLACK SILKS from 75c. to $2 per yard. 
COLORED SILKS from $1 upward; and 


A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF BLACK GROS 
GRAINS at $1 75 per yard. 


THESE ARE LOWER PRICES 
FOR SILKS OF EQUAL QUALITY 
THAN HAVE BEEN OFFERED IN 
THIS COUNTRY SINCE 1861. 


A. T. Stewart & Co, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
SPECIAL SALE 


OF 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co 


Are offering 15 CASES of the above goods at 


Half the Cost of Importation. 
Broadway, Corner 





Nineteenth Street. 


Paris Spring Novelties 


In SUITS, COSTUMES, MANTLES, 
DOLMANS, SCARFS, &c. Also, 
Children’s and Misses’ Suits, Dresses, and Sacques. 
BOYS’ SUITS, from 3 to 7 years of age. UNDER- 
WEAR of every description, ready made and to or- 
der. INFANTS’ & WEDDING TROUSSEAUX. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0.,, 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


SPRING SHAWLS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have now open a choice selected line of 


SPRING SHAWLS, 
Embracing the Latest Novelties produced this season, 
to which they desire an examination, as many New 
and Beautiful Fabrics will be found, viz. : 

The * Bri; hton,” Empress, Algerine, French and India 
Cashmere, Newport, Princess, ‘‘ Myra,” Silver Crepe, 
together with a large stock of Scotch and Domestic 
Wool Shawls, Travelling Rugs Rugs, Lap Robes, &c., &c. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


LONDON STYLES in Trouserings, 
Suitings, & Matelasse Cloakings. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CoO., 
Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


Gentlemen's Famishing Department 


Spring Styles Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs. Fancy 
Cambric, Zephyr and Cheviot Shirts. 


UNDERGARMENTS AND HOSIERY. 


Arnold Constable,&Co., 
BROADWAY, Cor. 19th St. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 
IN RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY AND OS- 
TRICH FEATHERS AND Lent TRIM- 
MINGS, BRIDAL APPOINTMENTS & 
VEILS, FLORAL GARNITU RES 
FOR BALL AND EVEN- 
ING COSTUMES, 
** Arranged to order. 
JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Boquets, ‘‘a spe- 
cialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a discount. 
Goods sent, C.0.D., with privilege of examining. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of Cniversity Place. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rur pe Ciery, ‘, Paris. 


DRESS TRIMMING. 


THE AMERICAN PLAITER 


Makes all kinds Side, Knife, Box, and Fan Plaits 
beautifully. Every lady needs it. Sent by mail, only 
$200. Send for Illustrated circular. Address 

N. Y. TREADLE M’¥'G CO., 64 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 











CHOICE Samples of Choice Flower and Garden 
SEEDS Seeds sent FREE. Send 3-cent ‘7, to 
GIVEN pay return postage. NIAGARA PLANT 
AWAY. AND SEED CO., Buffalo, New York. 


4) | MIXED [ED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 25 








styles Acqu: rintance Cards, 10¢, Samples for 3c. 
M. W. DOWD & CO., BristoL, Conn. 
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, JONES 

SHOES. QO SILKS. 
RIBBONS. (G) O CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 a DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. "a A a CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\y~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 


_ JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JON ES. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 


HAVE NOW READY THEIR 
Descriptive Catalogue 
FOR 


1877 SPRING & SUMMER 1877 


Enumerating and describing every article in 
their numerous Departments. 
The MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE ever issued. 
MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 
s@™~ Ladies residing out of the city can enjoy the 
same facilities and prices, upon consulting our Cata- 
logue, as those living in the city. 





gz Immediate and prompt attention to orders. gg 


STERN BROTHERS, 
‘Sixth Ave. and Twenty-Third St., N. Ye 


RVANS, PEAKE, & GO, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 & 382 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK. 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Domestics. White Goods. 

Prints. Shawls and Suits. 

Dress Goods. Hosiery. 

Flannels, Notions. 

Cottonades. Woolens. 





Trade Mark 


: +4 
THE AMERICAN CA T TEASER 


Cats off from fences and protect flower gardens. 
ARDWARE STORES Seven feet, (6 strips) aes by 
— for 40cents. F, BALDWIN, 81 ‘Reade St., N.Y. 


102 -) O05 aday sure made by Agents selling 
our Chromos, Crayone, Picture 
Sa 





& Chromo Cards. 125 ‘sample 2B, 
worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated C. atalogue 


free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530, 


NEW my vatine 

an ve sales- 
ms en "XO PEDDLING 
= Semoath Hotel and travelin eo enses aid 


CO., manufacturers o PES 
ma pA « 4 ¢ and # Home St., Gincinaa ri. O10 


95 FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name, 10c., 
© postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, New York. 


ec MEN to travel and sell to Wealase our 











pew DEIN” glasschimneys and 

lamp goods. NOPEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 
ess permanent. Hotel oe traveling expenses pia. 

MONITOR LAMP co., 264 Main St., Cincinmati, Ouro 


9 MIXED CARDS (no two alike), with name, 10 
cents, T. R. HUDSON, Chatham, New York. 


GAT 60 Agents? Profits per. week.— 

Will prove it or forfeit $500. New arti- 

cle *8 just patented. Samples sent free to all. Address 

w. H.CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St.,N.W. 

95 EL EGANT CAI CARDS. a1 styles, with name, l0c., 

| postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. x. 

ge PE RFLUOUS Beard and hair permanently remov ed. 

Method reliable. Mailed for $100. GROSSKOPE'S 
DEPILATOR, 565 Pine Street, Camden, N. J. 














THE 


brieh Ki Gor 


The Standard of Excellence. 
THE MOST PERF! BCT SHAPE, SOFT AND 
TIC KID. 
Imported da old only by ourselves. 


2 BUTTONS, $1.20. 3 BUTTONS, $1.35. 
ALL THE FINEST SPRING SHADES, 
The trade liberally dealt with, 


Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 
EHRICH & CO., 


287 and 289 Eighth Ave., New York. 


Subscribe for EdRICH’S ** FASHION 
Gee QUARTERLY,” the cheapest, most 

iustructive, and most entertaining Fashion 
Magazine ever issued. ONLY 50 CENTS per 
YEAR, The “Spring” Number, now ready, has 116 
pages, contains over 650 Fashion Illustrations, and is 
euriched with very able literary articles by Miss Cor- 
son, of the “ New York Cooking School,” by ‘ Daisy 
Eyebright "—K. T. Woops, &e, ig &e. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. ¥ 


Special prices this week on Dress Goods, aia and 
White Goods. Purchasers of Dry Goods will find it to 
their interest by comparing the following prices with 
those of other houses in the trade. 

DRESS GOODS. 

Beautiful FRENCH CASHMERE, 40 — wide, at 
50c.; wholesale price last month, 723g 

Very fine FRENCH CASHMERE, 40 inches wide, at 
i5c.; wholesale price last month, $1 00. 

Very fine SILK PONGEE, very wide, at 50c.; whole- 
sale price last month, 624c. 

Very fine PLAIN MATELASSE, very wide, at 25c. ; 
wholesale price last month, 423¢c. 

Very fine PLAIN MOHAIR, all Colors, at 20c.; whole- 
sale price last month, 324¥c. 

Beautiful PLAID DRESS GOODS, at 10c.; wholesale 
price last month, 16¥¢c. 

Beautiful SILK and WOOL PLAIDS, at 31c.; whole- 
sale price last month, 474¢c. 

BL ACK GOODS. 

Extra wide BLACK CASHMERE, at 31c.; wholesale 
price last month, 50c. 

Much finer qn: uity BLACK C ASHMERE, at 50c.; 
wholesale price last month, 67}¢¢ 

Best quality BLACK CASHMERE, at T5c., $1 00, $1 25. 
Black, Colored, and Striped Silks. 

The greatest Inducement in SILKS ever offered. 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK, at 8vc. es $100; same 














as sold 15 days ago at $1 00, $1 25, $14 
Very fine quality GUINET BLACK SILK, at $1 25, 
$1 50; never sold before less than $1 75, $2 00. 


Bonnet’s extra qualities BLACK SILK, at ry 75, $2 00, 
$2 50; cost to import, $2 10, $2 60, $3 00. 
COLORED SILK. 

The fae desiruble shades in COLOKR™D SILKS, at 
), $1 25; sold elsewhere for $1 25, 1 62 
COLORED GROS GRAIN SILK, in the latust shades, 

at $1 50, $1 75, $2 00. 
STRIPED SILKS. 
500 Pieces very fine quality STRIPED SILKS, at 62¥c., 


T5c., $1 00. 
WHITE GOODS, 
10 Cases WHITE P — ms at 1Uc. and 15c. ; 
facturers 16c. an 
5 Cases IRISH T ABLES LINEN, 13g yards wide, from 
5c. to $1 50. 


; cost Manu. 





WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York, 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS,, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 





sm SEND FOR SAMPLES. 28 


SUITS, CLOAKS, , AND DOLMANS,. 

All the leading styles in SUITS, from $8 00 to $55. 
DOLMANS, $2 50 to $75 00. C LOAKS from $8 00 to 
$150. SHAWLS from T5c. to $500, 


Goods C.0. D. Samples pag Orders carefully 
filled. All goods warranted as represented. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183,185,187 EIGHTH AVENUE, |! N. ¥. 


SIX TEASPOONS, 


DIAMOND STEEL, SILVER-PLATED, and VERY 
DURABLE. Sent by mail, with circulars of other 
Silver-Plated goods, for 40 cents 

ELECTRO PLATE C@., Northford, Conn. 


Mrs. Tynn’ s Hem and Tuck Measure. 


Beautiful! Artistic!! Convenient!!! Measures any 
width. Invaluable for hand sewing or aid to machine 
tucking. Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

___sMrs.] R. B.1 TY. NN, Box 328 5, New York City. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haupen's Magazine, Harren’s Weexry, and Hanerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 U0: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Werkty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every, Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 06, without extra copy: Postage free. 














Teams FOR ADVERTISING IN Rawveite WEEKLY AND 
Harper's Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts aud Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


VV OUR NAME Printed on 30 Cards, 30 styles, for 
10c. and ‘stamp. Cuitnton Bros.,Clintonville, Conn, 
~~ A Week to Agents. Samples FREE, 

$55 3 $ ¢¢ P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


90) Snowflake, Hard an, Floral, &c. Cards, no 2 alike, 
with name 10c. Nation’s Card Co., Northford, Ct’ 
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FACETLA. 
A woman recently enter- 
ed a store in Connecticut, 
and sat down in front of 
an iron safe to warm her 
fect. After sitting some 
twenty or thirty minutes, 
she remarked that she 
* never liked them kind of 
stoves; they don’t throw 
out scarcely any heat 
those gas-burners don't.” 
eee 
The inventor of the self- 
buttoning glove is miss- 
ing. It is thought he has 
been assassinated by en- 
raged young men, 
> 


A Highland farmer, it 
appears, had been in’ the 
Lowlands, and learned 
worldly wisdom, On re- 
turning to his native par- 
ish he had need of a sum 
of money, and made bold 
to ask from a gentleman 
of means named Stewart, 
This was kindly granted, 
and Mr. Stewart counted 
out the gold. This done, 
the farmer wrote a receipt 
and offered it to Mr. Stew- 

rt. 


“What is this, man? 
cried Mr. Stewart, ae 
the slip of paper. 

*Ttisareceipt, Sir, bind- 
ing me to give ye back yer 
gold at the right time,” re- 
plied Sandy. 

“Binding ye? Well, my 
man, if ye canna trust yer- 
sel’, Pim sure Tl no trust 
ye. Ye canna have my 
gold.” And gathering it 
up, he put it back in his 
desk, and turned his key 
on it. 

“But, Sir, I might die,” 
replied the canny Scotch 
nan, bringing up an argu- 
ment in favor of his new 
wisdom, “and perhaps my 
sons may refuse it ye; but 
the bit of paper would 
compel them.” 

*“Compel them to sus- 
fain adead father’s honor!” 
cried the Celt. & They'll 
need compelling to do 
right, if this is the road 
ye're leading them. Ye 
can gang elsewhere for 
money; but yell find nane 
in the parish that ‘I put 
more fuith in a bit o° paper 
than in a neighbor's word 
© honor and his fear 0’ 
God. 
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HOUSE-HUNTING. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE RULING PASSION, 
Farmer M‘Gran. “ Docther, all gie ye a hunner 
pown if yell keep me leevin anither twalmonth.” 
AmtanLe M.D. “I'm afraid, Mr. M‘Grab, I couldn't 
doit forthat. I might try if you made it five hundred.” 
Farwer M‘Gran (emphatically). “Vd rather dee!” 
——————»._— 
To Pexsons about TO MaRRy.—Take care to choose 
a lady help, and not a lady incumbrance. 
een 
LOST AND WON. 
I've suffered the loss of a part 
Of my physical frame ; 
Anatomists cali it a * heart” 
Just to give it a name), 
‘Tis gone! but I've got in its 
One that’s equally mine— 
A singular surgical case, 
But “as true as a line.’ 


place 


When first it was stolen away, 
It was pleasant, though strange, 
To live with the heart of my May, 
Which I had in exchange ; 
But soon an unsatisfied life 
T found was my lot, 
Unless she would come as my wife 
To the heart I had got. 


For hearts by themselves we can’t use— 
They want bodies as well; 

And if not together, refuse 
To contentedly dwell. 

To couple our dismembered parts 
But one thing can be done— 

To wed; then our two severed hearts 
That were lost will be won. 
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Joun Buin. “ 


SUNDAY. 


OH, THE 


ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND! 
Well, I ham blowed! Why, we'll be himporting their Hale next!” 


THEIR FIRST LESSON 


IN THE “BATTLE OF 


mos 


MONDAY. 
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_[May 12 2, 1877. 


LIFE.” 


Tt ix said of an inveterate 
Deer-drinker that when he 
rises in the morning he is 
a beer barrel, and when he 
retires to rest at night he 
is a barrel of beer. 


peal rs 

In Omaha a lawyer was 
addressing the judge, and 
the judge was eating pea- 
nuts and reading a novel. 
The lawyer bore it for some 
time, and then angrily re- 
marked, “I suppose I am 
entitled to claim the atten- 
tion of this Court 2?” 

* Well, Sir,” retorted the 
judge, “the Court has long 
suspected you, and will do 
its duty the first chance it 
gets.” 

A class was being recent- 
y exe umined in the sea- 
beaten town of S—. The 
subject under discussion 
was the flood. Among the 
first questions put was, 
“Tow did. Noah under- 
stand that there was going 
to bea flood 2” 

“Cause,” shouted an ur- 
chin, ‘* he jooked at his al- 
manick.” 

aN Soe 

“Ter face is a garden of 
flowers,” is the title of a 
new song: but “ flowers” 
is evidently a misprint for 
“flour.” 

peg as 

There is a good story 
told in South Wales of Mr. 
Fothergill and one of the 
foremen of his works. Mr. 
Fothergill, when the elec- 
tion was going on, wished 
to conciliate this man be- 

eause he had great influ- 
ence over the mass of his 
people. So he sent hima 
beautiful pine-apple from 
his hot-house. Meeting 
him in the streets a few 
days afterward, he said, “I 
hope, Mr. Jones, you got 
the pine-apple I sent you.” 

“Yes, thank you,” re- 
plied Mr. Jones, touching 
his hat. 

“And I hope you enjoy- 
ed it. 

“Yes,"replied Mr. Jones; 
“it ate very well with a leg 
of mutton.” 

“With a leg of mutton Ni 
said Mr. Fothersill; * what 
did vou do with it, then ? 

fo hy,” “responded Mr. 
Jones, **my missus boiled 
it.” 
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